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"CORN 


adds to his retainers 


POPULARIZING the eating of fruits, berries, milk and honey with 

loge’s Corn Flakes, Kellogg not only has strengthened the position 

this product in breakfast food and summer-time cereal circles, but 

placed it on the luncheon table. Children are joyously adopting it 

after-school refreshment and are eagerly adding it to their evening menus— 
hile many a grown-up, unabashed, prefers it for a bedtime snack. 
So much a part of the daily routine has this one-time “‘breakfast food’* become, 
hat more than 12,000,000 people eat it in some way every 24 hours. The daily 
Dasumption represents an entire year's bumper crop of corn from over 700 acres 
nd with it, over 2,500,000 quarts of milk and a vast number of carloads of fruit 
ery day. 
Advertising carried these suggestions to the public—and the product itself 

de them stick. 


N. W. AYER & SON, INCORPORATED 
ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
WasHINGTON SQUARE 2 PHILADELPHIA 


New York Bostoa ° i San Francisco Detroit Loadoa 
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GENTLEMEN! 


This Matter of “Translating” 
Your Copy Story 


How many “interpreters ” go between you— your mer- 
chandise— your service—and the man or woman who writes 


your advertising message ? 


Federal is of the opinion that for every relay of the story 
between your product and the copywriter, some source of 


inspired enthusiasm may be lost, some sparkle of a salient 


fact be dimmed. 


So the Federal staff is organized of individuals competent 
in contact, quick to scent news, qualified to present it to 


a rushing world. 


FEDERAL ADVERTISING AGENCY, INC. 
Creators of “The Interrupting Idea” in Advertising 
6 East 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Can Lower Prices Take the Place 
of Advertised Brands? 


Chain Stores and Independents Are Turning to Private Brands, So They 
Claim, Because Prices on Advertised Brands Have Not Come Down 


By M. M. Zimmerman 


* the food industry, retail and 
wholesale food distributors are 
steadily and successfully establish- 
ing consumer acceptance for their 
own private labels. 

How much thought is the na- 
tional advertiser giving to this per- 
sistent growth of the private label? 

Proponents of the private brand 
are using a forceful and psycho- 
logical weapon—much more power- 
instances than the 


ful in many 

arguments of the national ad- 
vertiser. They are selling the 
private brand on the strength of 


saving the consumer money—and 
every consumer today is interested 
m saving. 

What assurance and what secur- 
ity has the advertiser that if he 
does not meet this low-price com- 
petition he will be able to hold his 
consumers and- distributors? Es- 
pecially where his price differential 


is out of line with competitive 
private brands? In brief, can the 
advertiser make his advertised 


brand act as a substitute for lower 
price levels? 

F. L. Parsloe, controller of H. C. 
Bohack Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., oper- 
ator of a highly successful chain of 
over 620 food stores, and whose 
annual business in 1930 will total 
ver $30,000,000, is of the opinion 
that many national advertisers are 
throwing away a great opportunity 
today because they insist on stick- 
ing to their old prices in the face 
of the present declining commodity 
market. Continuing, he said: 

“The increasing amount of unad- 


vertised merchandise that has been 
featured and sold by the chains, 
voluntary chains and wholesalers, 
in competition with the advertised 
brands during the last year, has been 
due entirely to economic conditions 
prevailing throughout the country. 
We find that many of the adver- 
tised lines have not been adjusted 
to meet the downward movement 
of prices as rapidly as the raw 
material costs would seem to indi- 
cate should have been possible. 
Where the difference in price be- 
comes a substantial figure, we owe 
it to our customers to give them 
the opportunity to buy unadvertised 
merchandise of comparable quality. 

“Let me cite one instance. Coffee 
is a good illustration. 

“When the break came in the 
green coffee market and prices 
dropped to low levels, the manufac- 
turers of the nationally advertised 
brands were very slow in adjusting 
their prices. When they did, their 
adjustment was not in proportion 
to the coffee market decline. One 
of the largest chains seized the op- 
portunity to start a national cam- 
paign featuring price. As a result, 
the business on the national brands 
fell off considerably. 

“Last December, our coffee busi- 
ness was divided about 70 per cent 
for our own brand, 30 per cent for 
the national brands. In June, 1930, 
our weekly sales jumped to 80 per 
cent for the wunadvertised brand 
and 20 per cent for the advertised 
brands. 

“We have checked up with a 


Table of Contents on page 158 
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number of other chain stores and 
we find that the same approximate 
ratio exists among them. 

“We prefer to sell the advertised 
product. We are even willing to 
pay a little more to the advertiser 
because we feel that he is entitled 
to some differential, due to the uni- 
form quality he maintains, the con- 
sumer demand he enjoys, and the 
selling resistance he eliminates. But 
where the price differential is too 
great we are not going to ask the 
consumers to carry the extra bur- 
den. We are going to give them 
the opportunity to buy either. 

“We are, however, going to tell 
them the difference in price be- 
tween them and we know from our 
years of experience in dealing with 
women that they will buy the un- 
advertised brand from us almost as 
readily as the best known brands 
if we show them that they can save 
on their purchases.” 

The decline in commodity prices 
has been world wide. It has car- 
ried the general price level down 
to a lower point than has been 
reached in almost fifteen years. 

Some advertisers who have care- 
fully followed this trend are ad- 
justing their production and their 
prices to meet the conditions. They 
realize that masses of consumers 
have been compelled to adjust their 
budgets to meet their curtailed in- 
comes. They know that consumers 
are shopping for food and other 
necessities more carefully than ever 
before. 

But the large food distributors 
insist that these advertisers are too 
few in number. They claim that 
while the smaller manufacturers— 
those whose products are not ad- 
vertised nationally—have met this 
price decline with substantial re- 
ductions, most national advertisers 
have been slow to act. 

It is an undeniable fact that with 
the possible exception of the auto- 
motive industry, few, if any ad- 
vertising campaigns have appeared 
mentioning price reductions by man- 
ufacturers. No mention has been 
made of passing savings in mate- 
rials and economies in production 
to the consumer. 

On the other hand, the large re- 
tailers have been using their ad- 
vertising space liberally to tell of 
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the bargains that they have been 
able to give their customers. Most 
of the chain stores and dealer vol- 
untary associations have taken ad- 
vantage of the present market con- 
ditions to establish private labels. 
Follow their advertisements and it 
will be noted that although the ad- 
vertised brand is still featured, 
greater stress is emphasized on pri- 
vate brands and the savings they 
represent. 

The James Butler Grocery Co., 
one of the large New York chains, 
with 1,100 stores, features its own 
ginger ale brand in its newspaper 
advertising. The copy starts as fol- 
lows: 

Are you a Label Buyer?—Here’s 
how to find out. Buy two different 
brands of high-priced ginger ale. Get 
a bottle of Butler’s pale dry. Pou: 
some of the contents of each into 
three separate cups that have the 
name of the brand on a piece of 
paper pasted underneath. Be care- 
ful not to peep while a friend 
changes the position of the cups. 
Then sample each one. We have 
made this test on nearly one hun- 
dred persons. Regardless of what 
they thought their favorite brand 
was they have almost invariably 
selected Butler’s. But try it your- 
self. Tasting is believing. 


_A & P is also featuring its Yukon 
Club Brand Ginger Ale at 3 bottles 
for 25 cents. This chain, in its 
advertising, is constantly stressing 
the fact that it is passing on to the 
public all the benefits of the lower 
prices it is able to obtain. For ex- 
ample, when meats came down A & 
P immediately came out with a 
good display advertisement, featur- 
ing prime ribs of beef at 25 cents 
per pound. The advertisement read 
as follows: 

Meat Prices Are Down! Consis- 
tent with A & P’s policy, the recent 
drop in the fresh meat market has 
been immediately passed on to the 
public in lower retail prices on all 
choice quality meats. Do not fail 
to take advantage of this low price 


. of the finest quality at excep- 
tionally low prices. 


I have approached many of the 


most important national advertis- 
ers, not only in the food field but 
in other fields as well, for their 
views on this question. The ma- 
jority of them seem to agree that 
because they are national advertis- 
ers and because they maintain the 
policy of giving the consumer 
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HIS is no decoration for valor, but rather for trench 


easing digging, reinforcement and service of supply. Bestowed 
lower on the industrial battlefield, it marks those qualities in an 
at? advertising agency which enable it to hold business. More 
as ~ than half of our volume is with clients who have been with 
cents us over ten years. More than another quarter includes 


t ad . , N 
_ clients who have been with us over five years. We know 


no better gauge of agency efficiency, both as regards char- 
acter of production and soundness of advisory background. 


a H , K ‘ McCANN Company 
ADVERTISING e 


NEW YORK . CHICAGO : CLEVELAND 
SAN FRANCISCO : DENVER . SEATTLE 
LOS ANGELES . . . : MONTREAL 
VANCOUVER . TORONTO * WINNIPEG 


LONDON . PARIS . FRANKFORT o.M 
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standard quality, protecting him 
against rising commodity markets, 
it isn’t practicable to keep chang- 
ing prices with market fluctuations. 

“Tt isn’t as easy as it seems,” 
states one, “to reduce the price on 
advertised merchandise or any 
other merchandise for that matter, 
as rapidly as the raw material used 
in making it may decline. This pol- 
icy would tend to disorganize and 
disrupt the market.” 

Another large food manufacturer 
who enjoys a nation-wide sale for 
his product, said: 

“The very fact that a manufac- 
turer advertises his product exten- 
sively to the consumer precludes 
the possibility of radical changes in 
price with every shift of the cost 
of raw materials. There are any 
number of examples of this fact 
in the grocery field. 

“It would be sheer nonsense to 
expect manufacturers to add a 
fraction of a cent or deduct a frac- 
tion of a cent per can or per case 
as conditions may require. Even 


if they did, it is fairly safe to as- 


sume that the difference either one 
way or the other would not be 
passed on to the consumer by the 
wholesale and retail trade.” 

A canner who is not only a large 
national advertiser but who sup- 
plies a great percentage of his 
canned goods to the chains under 
their own label, has this to say: 

“It would seem to me that the 
chances are that in most lines the 
national advertiser can get a slight 
premium. However, when that pre- 
mium is too large, the thrifty 
housewife will naturally be suscep- 
tible to the dealer’s suggestion 
about another less expensive prod- 
uct. On the other hand, I think 
that frequently price—especially on 
a nationally advertised brand — is 
taken by the housewife as an in- 
dication of quality.” 

A manufacturer who enjoys prac- 
tically 100 per cent distribution not 
only with independents, but with 
chains, states : 

“Your information that large dis- 
tributors maintain that the con- 
sumer is demanding lower prices 
and is willing to accept the dealer’s 
recommendation of quality as long 
as there is a saving to be made, is 
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contrary to my views and experi- 
ence. I can believe that the con- 
sumer might be willing to accept 
the dealer’s recommendation of his 
own cheaper brand once, but if that 
person has been in the habit of buy- 
ing a superior product, it doesn’t 
seem conceivable that she would be 
satisfied with an inferior one. The 
success of our business—and any 
other business, for that matter—] 
am sure is primarily due to giving 
fine quality merchandise, coupled 
with consistent advertising, and 
good service to the trade and pub- 
lic.” 

Another large national advertiser 
with a line of canned products, en- 
joying distribution from coast to 
coast, tells me: 

“Just because a product is na- 
tionally advertised is no reason 
why, after a period of time, the 
American public should pay more 
for it than for some private label. 

“As a matter of fact, the mass 


‘ buying of raw material together 


with mass production should make 
it possible over a period of time 
for a nationally advertised product 
to sell at a lower price than an 
unadvertised product. 

“The national advertiser will al- 
ways have the responsibility to see 
to it that his product maintains the 
standard and reaches the American 
consumer at the lowest possible 
price. 

“However, it is not always neces- 
sary for any product, whether na- 
tionally advertised or not, to fluc- 
tuate in price based upon changes 
in cost of raw material. The na- 
tional advertiser further has the 
responsibility of evening out the 
price curve—he may work for a 
time at starvation wages and at an- 
other time he may work ata bet- 
ter margin of profit. 

“As far as we are concerned, we 
have found no necessity in our 
canned goods line to make a change 
in price.” 

On the other hand, one of the 
best known branded food manu- 
facturers claims that so far his 
company has met all the present de- 
clines as far as possible and is pre- 
pared to continue to meet all the 
declines in the field. 

“We are primarily interested in 
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ESC 
Thorough Trading Area Coverage Through One Newspaper! 





Sell in the City of 
Dependable Incomes 


ILWAUKEE’S diversified industries, 
more varied than those of any other 
city in America, are once again proving a valu- 


able economic balance wheel for this commu- 


ason 


nt nity. A few small industrial plants are tempo- 
nass rarily closed. A larger number are operating 
aie on curtailed schedules. But these employment 
“- losses are largely offset by other plants opera- 


al ting with greater labor forces than a year ago. 


see 
the 


ian No single industry, no limited group of manu- 

facturing plants governs Milwaukee’s buying 
power. No market in the world has a more 
dependable income, a more secure prosperity. 
Further assurance of consistently profitable 
advertising returns in this market is provided 
by one-paper coverage of more than four out 
five Milwaukee families. 


THE MILWAUKEE J Peers 


FIRS T BY BY MERIT 











Read by More than Four out of Five Milwaukee Families! 
_—_———— 
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the mass buying power of this 
country,” the head of this organi- 
zation declared, “and we are cater- 
ing to mass business. Naturally, if 
we expect to continue to do a large- 
scale business we must meet the 
legitimate competition in the field. 

“The manufacturer of the ad- 
vertised brand, if he is seeking 
mass distribution, cannot afford to 
make his advertised brand act as a 
substitute for lower price levels. If 
he does, the competition he will 
encounter must affect his volume 
sales, especially if his price differ- 
ential is out of range with compet- 
ing products. 

“We must, however, allow some 
differential between the advertised 
and private brand because of the 
value of the former to both the 
dealer and the consumer. We find 
that both dealers and consumers 
recognize the plus value and are 
willing to pay a slight premium for 
the added guarantee of quality. 

“Of course, there are certain 
types of national advertisers who 
confine their efforts only to a lim- 
ited market. They prefer to limit 
their sales to a selected quality 
group or class and are satisfied to 
enjoy a fair volume of business at 
a high profit. They never change 
their price either way. This type 
of advertiser is not a potent factor 
in the distribution of food com- 
modities. 

“In considering the declining 
commodity trend of materials,” he 
continued, “we must not overlook 
the fact that labor costs have not 
been reduced. On the contrary, in 
the last four or five years the wage 
scale of labor has continually in- 
creased. In most cases the saving 
on the declining commodity price 
market is but fractional, as the raw 
materials that enter into a can, 
package or jar, represent but a 
fraction of the total cost of the 
product. It is so small that even 
though the price of the raw ma- 
terial may have gone down consid- 
erably, the total saving effected 
does not permit any cut in price and 
wherever such attempts are made 
it rarely passes further than the 
distributor. 

“Since we are discussing price 
declines—how much have advertis- 
ing costs been reduced in the last 
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few years? Our advertising costs, 
like labor, have advanced consider- 
ably and we can’t deny that it must 
be added to the cost of the product, 
despite the fact that advertising is 
presumed to reduce the cost of 
commodities,” 

I discussed Mr. Parsloe’s views 
as expressed in the beginning of 
this article, with a large wholesale 
grocer who operates a successful 
voluntary chain. This grocer seems 
in agreement to this extent: 

“T think,” he states, “that Mr. 
Parsloe has advanced a thought 
which more or less parallels that in 
the minds of all merchants as well 
as the consumers. I do not think 
that it will appeal to those inter- 
ested in advertising, but I believe 
many manufacturers will find it 
necessary to create good-will with 
the dealer, rather than to depend 
upon distribution forced by adver- 
tising and creating consumer de- 
mand. 

“T believe that organized groups 
of retailers provide a means where- 
by they can do their own advertis- 
ing ahd naturally they are going 
to advertise quality products under 
their private label. The hard-boiled 
manufacturer who has heretofore 
told us where to get off may be in 
a position where he cannot do this 
in the future.” 

Speaking of organized groups of 
retailers who are convinced their 
salvation rests in developing their 
own private label and who are 
planning to capture consumer ac- 
ceptance through a campaign of 
national advertising, it might be in- 
teresting to relate part of a con- 
versation the writer had with 
G. Frank Grimes, president of the 
International Grocers’ Alliance of 
America, a voluntary organization 
of sixty jobbers and 10,000 retail 
grocers operating in thirty-six 
States. The combined total busi- 
ness of this group in 1929 exceeded 
$526,000,000. 

When the discussion turned to 
mrices of national brands, Mr. 
Grimes expressed the belief that 
advertisers have not lowered their 
prices in proportion to the present 
commodity decline. “Flour has 
dropped from $9 to $5 per barrel,” 
he stated. “What effect has the 

(Continued on page 131) 
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New England's Second Largest Market 


Rhode Island 


Resources 


The total resources of all Rhode Island banks 
for the year ending June 30, 1930, were 
$596,846,491. This represents an increase of 
$12,441,418 over the previous year. 


Savings deposits in all Rhode Island banks for 
the year ending June 30, 1930, amounted to 
$345,430,472.87. While the savings for 1930 
were below 1929, they are ahead of the 1928 
savings account figures. 





The Providence Journal 


and 


The Evening Bulletin 


with a circulation of more than 128,000 net 
paid, offer advertisers an excellent opportunity 
to reach this highly concentrated market. 


PROVIDENCE JOURNAL COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Representatives: 
CHAS. H. EDDY COMPANY R. J. BIDWELL COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago San Francisco LosAngeles Seattle 














“The Watch That Made the Dollar 


Famous” Comes Back 


The Ingersoll Dollar Watch, After Fourteen Years, Is Being Sold Again 


T was in May, 1916, 

that one of the most 
famous of all advertis- 
ing slogans became a 
memory. For it was 
then that the price 
of “The Watch That 
Made the Dollar Fa- 
mous” was raised from 
$1 to $1.35, thus mak- 
ing the slogan valueless. 

The watch itself, how- 

ever, went on. And it 
is still being sold today 
under its original name, 
the Ingersoll Yankee. 
But it is a better watch 
today than was the old 
dollar Yankee, and its 
present price is $1.50. 

The maker of this watch has a 
line of higher priced timepieces, 
The Ingersoll-Waterbury Com- 
pany, has long realized, though, 
that there is a demand for a 
cheaper watch which can be sold 
for an even dollar. But up until 
now it has not felt that it could 
make one, worthy of the Ingersoll 
name, at that price. 

Present conditions, notably low 
commodity prices, have made it 
possible once more to produce and 
market a dollar Ingersoll. So “The 
Watch That Made the Dollar 
Famous” is back with once 
more. 

The new watch, “Trump,” is be- 
ing announced to the trade now 
and you will soon see window dis- 
plays featuring it. These displays 
are being furnished dealers free 
with their orders for the new 
model. They feature the old 
slogan and the dollar price. 

A broadside recently sent out to 
dealers tells about the return of 
this once famous product in these 
words : 


us 


A New IncGersort Dottar Watcu 
For the merchant who wants a 
leader in the low-priced watch 
field, The Ingersoll-Waterbury Co. 
is bringing out a new “Ingersoll 
Dollar Watch”—with the name 
“Ingersoll” on the dial. 


10 


By a long stretch, far and away 
ahead of all competition, the Inger- 
soll Dollar Watch offers the best 
possibilities as a leader— because 
with its name and reputation it ts 
the leader beyond all dispute or 
question. Not the least of the rea- 
for its leadership is the fa- 
Ingersoll slogan: 

Watcu Tuat Maper 

Dottar Famous 


a slogan that is held up by 
perts as the greatest slogan 


sons 
mous 
THE THE 
ex 
ever 


Ingersoll Dollar Watch 
merchant a little less 

the normal Ingersoll percen- 
‘i of profit (mo one can expect 
full profit on a leader), but it will 
sell fast and in addition bring you 
substantial business on other watches 
of the Ingersoll line, which yield a 
larger profit. 

And don’t forget that the Inger- 
soll Dollar Watch, carrying the fa- 
mous Ingersoll name on the dial, 
automatically cashes in on the most 
extensive national advertising cam- 
paign ever maintained by any man- 
ufacturer of low-priced watches 
a campaign which features the full- 
profit sellers. 


It was in 1892 that Robert H. 
Ingersoll first tried selling watches 
for a dollar, by mail. Within a 
few years he built up one of the 
most remarkable businesses in this 
country. The story of Robt. H. 
Ingersoll & Bro. is familiar to us 
all. The company’s success was 
founded on the original Yankee. 

But when commodity prices 


> new 
the 
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eAmerica’s Fourth Market 
eAwaits Your Selling Effort 


Resumption of factory work in the Detroit area 
on August 4, puts 116,950 employes back on the 
wage roster in the Detroit area. The Ford Motor 
Company resumes work in the Rouge and allied 
plants with 100,000 employes; Oakland Motor Car 
Company resumes with 5,300, Timken-Detroit 
Axle Company with 2,000, Graham-Paige Motor 
Corporation with 1,150 and the Packard Motor 
Car Company with 8,500. In this same area where 
men and machines are now busy The Detroit News 
has the largest circulation and the most thorough 
home coverage. In fact, use of The Detroit News 
puts your message into 74,000 more homes than 
you can reach through any other Detroit medium. 
America’s fourth market can be thoroughly and 
therefore economically covered with one newspaper 
—The News. 


Use The News Weekdays and Sunday 
And Reach 4 out of 5 Detroit Homes 


The Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


Member 100,000 Group of American Cities 
New York Office: 1. A. KLEIN, Inc. Chicago Office: J. E. LUTZ 
— 
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soared, it was no longer possible to 
make the watch for a dollar. So 
the price was raised in May, 1916, 
to $1.35. From then on the price 
fluctuated, rising as high as $2.50. 
In 1921, it was reduced from $2.50 
to $1.75, including war tax. 

The following year, 1922, the 
Waterbury Clock Company bought 
the assets of Robt. H. Ingersoll & 
Bro. and reduced the price to $1.50, 
including tax. 

Improvements were made in the 
watch in 1923 which made it prac- 
tically a different timepiece, al- 
though still called the Yankee. It 
was made smaller and thinner, was 
given a new bow and crown and in 
other ways improved. This new 
model was sold for $2, including 
war tax. 

Once more the price was dropped 
on the new Yankee in 1924—back 
down to $1.75, with the war tax 
off. In 1926 the present price of 
$1.50 was established. 

The Yankee will continue to be 
sold at this price. The “Trump,” 
which enters the field with the old 
Yankee’s famous slogan, is a new 
and distinct member of the Inger- 
soll line. 


Petro and Nokol Account to 
Lord & Thomas and Logan 


The Petroleum Heat & Power Com- 

ny, Stamford, Conn., has appointed 
Eaod & Thomas and Logan, Inc., as 
advertising counsel. This company is 
the manufacturer of Petro and Nokol 
oil burners. 


Kari-Keen Account to Ayer 

The Kari-Keen Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Inc., Sioux City, Iowa, manufac- 
turer of Kari-Keen luggage carriers for 
automobiles, has appointed N. Ayer 
& Son, Inc., to direct its advertising 
account. This appointment becomes effec- 
tive January 1, 1931. 


G. R. Kinney Appoints 


Blaker Agency 
The G. R. Kinney Company, Inc., 
New York, G. R. Kinney shoe stores, 
has appointed the Blaker Advertising 
Agency, Inc., New York, to direct its 
advertising account. 


Sealpackerchief Account to 
United Agency 


The International Handkerchief Com- 
pany, New York, manufacturer of Seal- 
packerchief handkerchiefs, has placed 
its advertising account with the United 
Advertising Agency, of that city. 
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A. M. Taylor, Advertising 


Director, Kelvinator 
Albert M. Taylor has been appointed 
director of advertising of the Kelvinator 
Corporation, Detroit, to succeed Earl 
Lines, resigned. Mr. Taylor was, for 
several years, advertising manager of 
Copeland Products, Inc. He was also for- 
merly associated with the Franklin Auto- 
mobile Company, Syracuse, N. Y. as 
director of advertising. At one time, he 
was advertising manager of the Velie 

Motors Corporation, Mc oline, Til. 


F. J. Kaus, Vice-President, 
Kling-Gibson 

Francis J. Kaus has become yice- 
president of the Kling-Gibson Com- 
pany, advertising agency, and manager 
of its New York office. He had been 
vice-president and a director of the 
Federal Advertising Agency, Inc., 
with which he was associated for 
more than twelve years. More re- 
cently he has been vice-president of 
The Biow Company, New York ad- 
vertising agency. 


D. M. Wright Returns to 
Erwin, Wasey 

After an absence of fifteen years, 
Donald M. Wright, who made his first 
agency connection in 1915 with Erwin, 
Wasey & Company, has returned to that 
agency in an executive capacity at its 
New York headquarters. 


Skinner’s Food Products to 
Dollenmayer Agency 


The Skinner Manufacturing Company, 
Omaha, Nebr., manufacturer of maca- 
roni products, fruit pectin and Raisin 
Bran, has appointed the Dollenmayer 
Advertising Agency, Inc., Minneapolis, 
to handle its advertising account. 


J. W. Snowden and E. H. 


bd ” 
Telfer Join “The Sportsman 
John W. Snowden and Edgar H. 
Telfer have joined the New York ad- 
vertising staff of The Sportsman. Mr 
Snowden was formerly with House & 
Garden. Mr. Telfer had been with 
Charm. 


Krupp Nirosta Appoints 
Advertisers, Inc. 

The Krupp Nirosta Company, Inc., 
New York, which controls the patents 
for Nirosta steel, has appointed Adver- 
tisers, Inc., Detroit, as advertising 
counsel. 


Advanced by Bridgeport “Post” 
and “Telegram” 


C. Jerome Sheppard formerly _pro- 


motion manager, has been appointed 
advertising director of the Bridgeport, 
Conn., Post and Telegram. 
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LL PRIOR records 

shrink before net earn- 
ings of $1,750,000 for Jack- 
sonville’s light plant during 
the fiscal year just ended. 
Some interesting facts de- 
velop. 


Among the eleven Gulf 
and South Atlantic states, 
Florida stands first for ratio 
of meters to homes, with 
47 per cent. In Jacksonville 
the proportion is 67 per 
cent; among Florida 
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Times-Union families it is 
76 per cent. 


Electrical appliances 
represent a $980,000 annual 
market in Jacksonville! 


And the buying power re- 
flected in meters to homes 
and light plant earnings is 
the steady, dependable mar- 
ket for all other human 
needs—a market quickest 
realized through “Florida’s 
Foremost Newspaper.” 


Che Wlorida Cimes -Union 
I 


JACKSONVILI 


FLA 


Represented Nationally by REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 


New York... Chicago. . 


. Philadelphia ... Los Angeles... 


San Francisco 


Member of the 100,000 Group of American Cities 
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“STOP & SHOP” 
| “ADVERTISED 
in ANOTHER 
PAPER 








BUT 
aw 


Beginning in December, 
1929, Daily News space was 
systematically tried . . . 
and rapidly established as 
the major medium of this 
famous loop grocery store. 


Note the running score: 


| en 7 BOTAN CLO): 


CHICAGO'S H( wspy 
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Daily Other 
News Paper’s 
Linage Linage 


December, 1929 4,630 9,457 
January, 1930 7,928 8,560 
February, 1930 7,874 5,724 
March, 1930 10,290 3,934 
April, 1930 9,220 5,140 
May, 1930 : 12,038 2,606 
June, 1930 12,556 1,820 
July, 1930 13,777 480 


Total, January 1 to July 31.. 73,683 28,264 











The first **Four Leaf Clover’? Day, May 27, 1930, 
dvertised exclusively in The Daily News, was de- 
cribed by Stop & Shop as “‘the most successful 
nerchandising event of our 58 years of business 
xperience.”” 

Another example of reader response that supports 
he advertising leadership of The Daily News... that 
commends this medium for your use whatever you 
ave to sell in Chicago. 


ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES : 


CHICAGO DETROIT ATLANTA 
Home Office Joseph R. Scolaro A. D. Grant 
pily News Plaza 3-241 General Motors Bldg. 711-712 Glenn Bidg. 
1. Dearborn 1111 Tel. Empire 7810 Tel. Walnut 8902 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO MEMBER OF THE 


B. Woodward, Inc. C. Geo. Krogness 100,000 GROUP 
110 KE. 42d St. 303 Crocker, Ist. Nat'l Bank OF AMERICAN 
. Ashland 2770 Bidg. Tel. Douglas 7892 CITIES 


JAILY NEWS 


VSPAPER 
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KLAHOMA AGAIN LEADS 
NATION ‘sn BROOMCORN 


4 4 s Oklahoma farmers are harvest- 
ing a bumper crop of broomcorn, 
twice as large as that of any other 
state, estimated by the Department 
of Agriculture at 52,400,000 pounds. 
This crop alone will bring $3,375,000. 
And this is only a minor item in the 
farm revenue of this many - crop 
state. Federal estimates place Okla- 
homa’s 1930 corn crop at 67,040,000 
bushels, with cotton, wheat, oats 
and other crops in proportion. 


4 4 & Yearin and year out Oklahoma 
farmers are among the nation’s agri- 
cultural leaders. They provide a 
lucrative market for all farm com- 
modities. 


4 4 « The Oklahoma Farmer - Stock- 
man has complete coverage in this 
fertile field. 





THE OKLAHOMA 
FARMER-STOCKMAN 


One OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING CQ 
; WKY The Daily Oklahoman-Oklahoma ( CityTimes 
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The New Spirit in Industry 


Additional Editorial Comment and More Statements from Manufacturers 
Who Believe in a Forward-Looking Management Policy 


By Roy Dickinson 


XEVERAL people have asked me, 

since the appearance of the first 
two articles* quoting prominent 
manufacturers to the etfect that 
they will not reduce wages, whether 
the other type of employer hadn't 
gone on record. These inquirers 
have wondered why the men who, 
in all previous depressions, were 
anxious to reduce wages, have not 
been more insistent about it this 
time. 

As a matter of fact, only one 
letter—and that was marked “Not 
for publication’—came from a 
manutacturer who told me that he 
didn’t wish to make any predic- 
tions about his plans at this time. 
A few days ago I read that he had 
reduced wages. His concern has, 
for many years, been up against a 
difficult marketing situation and I 
believe the move to cut all ex- 
penses was a desperate attempt to 
maintain dividends on the preferred 
stock. 

Also, one telephone message from 
a prominent economist came in, in 
which he said he thought wages 
would eventually have to come 
down. When I talked to this econ- 
omist over the telephone he ad- 
mitted it was a good thing that 
management is not cutting wages 
now because a thing that might be 
good business, in his opinion, could 
at times be a wrong thing to do 
because of the public and its 
fears. 

Another question has been raised. 
Several individuals, none of them 
an employer of labor, have by let- 
ter pointed out that purchasing 
power is impaired because firms are 
not working with a full personnel 
and that, therefore, purchasing 
power is reduced. That I admit, 
but there have been many times 
in the past, and there are many in- 
stances in this country now, where 
even with part-time employment, 
wages are still further cut and pur- 

* “Bigger Than Balance Sheets,” Jul 


31 issue, and “Wages and Prosperity,” 
August 7 issue. 


chasing power still further im- 
paired. The city that has a group 
of industrialists in it who are will- 
ing to go on record that they will 
not cut wages and who stick to 
their resolution, is to be congratu- 
lated. Its business men are mak- 
ing those cities bright spots on the 
industrial map, or at least brighter 
than if they were of the other 
school. 

In an editorial in the Boston 
Post, which follows this article, 
this point is well expressed. No 
wires have been received by me 
and suppressed or left out from 
manufacturers who suggest wage 
cuts now as a way back to good 
times. 

Governor Kohler of Wisconsin, 
a student of the industrial situation 
and a large manufacturer himself, 
a few days ago appointed a com- 
mittee on unemployment. Among 
the recommendations made by the 
a was: 


. Maintain present wage scale 
ie a. possible. 


2. Maintain full schedule by 
working shorter hours instead of 
laying off men. 


3. Eliminate all overtime, putting 
on extra help to take care of extra 
work. 


4. Do as much repair work as 
possible. 

In many other quarters where a 
leader has real responsibility for 
keeping his city or State on an 
even keel, I have seen the same 
disposition recently to refrain 
from cutting wages wherever pos- 
sible. 

Edward E. Shumaker, president 
of the RCA-Victor Company, Inc., 
a company that in last week’s 
Printers’ INK went definitely on 
record against wage cuts, was talk- 
ing a few days ago to musical in- 
strument dealers from eastern 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Del- 
aware. He said to them: “The 
working people of the country have 
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substantial savings accounts. Give 
them work, or the assurance of 
work, and they will start spending 
part of those savings. Our com- 
pany, with your help, is going to 
start something. We are going te 
run our plant at capacity until it 
is age that we are wrong.’ 

that statement Mr. Shumaker 
made a big point. People with the 
assurance that they are going to 
have a job go ahead and spend 
more. When they read news of 
cuts and lay-offs continually, fear 
takes possession of them. 

This point is well expressed in a 
letter from the chairman of the 
board of a billion-dollar corpora- 
tion. 

He says: “This is no time to 
reduce salaries and wages.” And 
then adds, “I do not mean that if 
there is over-production or surplus 
labor on the pay-roll either or both 
should be continued indefinitely. 
To do so would appeal to me as 
bad economics. Here again, how- 
ever, the psychology of the situa- 
tion for the time being might alter 
a well thought out managerial 
policy.” 

It is the easy thing to say that 
labor ought to be liquidated. It 
was always the easy thing to do 
when there were more men than 
jobs. What is big news is that 
there are so many men of the new 
school of management who believe 
that it is their duty to keep wages 
up, as long as possible, not merely 
because they like the mer working 
for them, but also because they 
think it is sound common sense to 
keep up that part of the wage pur- 
chasing power over which they 
have control, knowing that there 
are other men in other sections of 
the country doing the same thing 
and helping to make markets. 

Now I want to say something 
about mergers. Many a time in 
the past I have taken the other 
side. I have told how big merged 
companies got rid of men over 
night, made the old crew walk 
the plank and did other heartless 
things. Yet there is decidedly an- 
other side to this picture. The three 
telegrams which follow are all 
from prominent executives in great 
merged companies. The first is 
from: 


INK Aug. 14, 1930 
Cuaries S. Pearce 
President 
CoLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET 
CoMPANY 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
is not contemplating 


“The 
company 


any salary or wage reductions.” 


One of the largest mergers in its 
field, this company is busy selling 
merchandise making a larger profit 
this year than last. The makers of 
soap are going to be able to buy the 
merchandise made by workers in 
other plants. They can continue to 
drink Maxwell House Coffee, for 
example. 

* + » 


From another big merger comes 
this: 
JosepH WILSHIRE 
President 
STANDARD Branps, INc. 


“Standard Brands, Inc., and sub- 
sidiaries like many new merged 
interests are going through 
a certain amount of readjust- 
ment. Our sales which are in- 
dicative of our earnings show a 
very satisfactory increased trend 
in all products. I, personally, do 
not see anything before us that 
would influence us to consider 
even remotely a cut in wages. 
Our entire organization is work- 
ing full time. I am more than 
optimistic about the future.” 


Mr. Wilshire sees nothing to make 
him consider even remotely a cut 
in wages; says that his organiza- 
tion is working full time. A state- 
ment such as that is far more 
readable than one about fundamen- 
tal conditions. It is an example of 
good management in difficult times. 
I wish some of the managers of 
other corporations who talk so pes- 
simistically would realize that there 
are hundreds of thousands of men 
still at work at good wages. They 
might also consider the fact that 
firemen, policemen, railroad work- 
ers and the men who run the other 
transportation systems of the coun- 
try haven't stopped buying the 
things they need. Most of them, 
and there are millions, are getting 
the same pay they did last year. 
But they don’t buy from people 
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who are so busy crying that they 
forget to sell. 
> 


* * 


Ratpn G. Copurn 
Executive Vice-President 


GENERAL Foops CorPoRATION 


“In the absence of our pres- 
ident, C. M. Chester, Jr., your 
telegram of August 1 has come 
to my desk. We have not consid- 
ered any reduction in either 
wages or salaries nor do we ex- 
pect to do so. Employment in 
our factories is approximately 
normal.” 


Not only does Mr. Coburn go on 
record against the policy of wage 
and salary reductions, but he adds 
the further good news that em- 
ployment in the General Foods fac- 
tories is approximately normal. 

* * «# 


Adding up the number of men 
employed by the executives who 
believe in the new policy of high 
wages, other manufacturers should 
receive a very definite amount of 
encouragement to know how many 
hundreds of thousands of men 
there are still working at wages 
and salaries that enable them 
to purchase merchandise. Almost 
enough encouragement, perhaps, to 
refrain from cutting in their own 
plants, for if they will hold off for 
a few short weeks more, they prob- 
ably will be thinking more of how 
to fill orders than of cutting sal- 
aries and wages. 

* . * 


R. W. Snow 
Executive Vice-President 


CANADA Dry GrIncer ALE, INC. 


“IT am very glad to state most 
emphatically that this company 
has no intention either of laying 
off employees or reducing sal- 
aries.” 


A short, emphatic wire much to 
the point, which should be a source 
of much satisfaction not only to 
the members of the Canada Dry 
organization but to manufacturers 
in all lines of industry who are de- 
pending upon good management to 
keep up the purchasing power of 
their customers and consumers. 
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I commend to all manufacturers 
everywhere the spirit of Mr. Shv- 
maker of Camden who is going to 
run his plant at capacity until it is 
proved that he is wrong; I com- 
mend to them the policy of the 
large number of real industrial 
leaders who, in the last three issues 
of Printers’ Ink, have stated 
forcefully and sincerely their 
views that this is no time to cut 
wages. I pay my respects to the 
large number of newspapers, 
among them the Birmingham Post 
and the Newark Ledger, which 
have sent reporters to secure state- 
ments from the leading industrial- 
ists in their city or have sent to 
every manufacturer in their local- 
ity a copy of the statements which 
have appeared in Printers’ INK. 

Good news can be made conta- 
gious, as well as bad. It is being 
made contagious. 

Perhaps the bad news is all out. 
Let us hope so. We are only a few 
weeks away from fall. It is en- 
tirely probable that the men who 
do not cut wages now will not feel 
that there is any possibility of hav- 
ing to cut them to stay in business 
a few short months from now. “The 
psychology of a situation for the 
time béing might alter a manage- 
rial policy,” says one of the largest 
industrialists in the world. er- 
tainly there are millions of men out 
of work and the fact is a blot upon 
our industrial system. 

But the men who are making 
every effort to keep as many men 
at work as possible and who are 
opposed to the policy of cutting 
wages to show a little more profit 
in the balance sheet, represent the 
type of leadership which is going 
to pull us out of the present dol- 
drums as it always has done in the 


past. 
i. ae 


A Different View 


(From the Boston Post) 

As has been pointed out fre- 
quently in these columns, there are 
many economic and financial dif- 
ferences between conditions today 
and when the country, some ten 
years ago, was suffering from a 
similar business depression. 

But perhaps the greatest and 
most important difference of all is 
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the attitude of business leaders to 
the labor situation. Then the al- 
most universal cry was “Labor 
must be liquidated”; “Labor must 
take its share of the war’s after- 
math of bad times along with 
capital.” 

Of course, this was rather absurd, 
because labor as a whole always 
suffers in a business depression 
from unemployment just as capital 
does. But this time business lead- 
ers realize that cutting wages is a 
poor policy. Reducing the buying 
power of the nation’s largest body 
of customers is not, and never was, 
the proper way to restore business 
activity. 

“Ten years ago,” as Roy Dickin- 
son in Printers’ INK says, “to 
have asked industrial leaders to go 
on record against a mental attitude 
toward wages and salaries, which 
was as generally accepted as the 
law of gravity, would have brought 
only accusations of radicalism or 
insanity.” 

Now, in answer to a question- 
naire sent to executives of the larg- 
est corporations in the country, the 
almost unanimous reply is that 


wages must not be reduced. 
* * 7 


Sounder Industrial 
Policy 

(From the Indianapolis Star) 

A more enlightened conception 
of industry’s responsibility to its 
workers in the late depression has 
been revealed by the leaders of 
large manufacturing enterprises. 
This encouraging attitude marks a 
decided departure from the usual 
wage reductions which have fol- 
lowed in the’ wake of previous 
stagnant business periods. There 
are numerous leaders who still be- 
lieve that wage reductions are the 
inevitable accompaniment of any 
sharp decline in buying. Such views, 
however, are not shared by many 
of the country’s forward-looking 
producers. 

James A. Farrell. president of 
the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion; A. R. Erskine. president 
of the Studebaker Corporation; 
George F. Johnson, president of 
the Endicott-Johnson Company; 
A. C. Loring, president of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Company ; 
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Howard Coonley, president of the 
Walworth Company ; C. R. Palmer, 
president of Cluett, Peabody & 
Company, and others are among the 
outstanding manufacturers of the 
United States who have announced 
their determination to maintain 
salary and wage schedules in spite 
of a reduction in business activity. 

The views of these men, pre- 
sented in the latest number of 
Printers’ INK, reflect a bright 
picture of future conditions. The 
attitude these manufacturers have 
taken must impress the rank and 
file in the industrial world. The 
confidence which their statements 
will engender means much to the 
worker in the shops and behind 
the counter. The maintenance of 
wages insures continued purchasing 
power. Retail stocks are lower and 
a scarcity in some lines is impend- 
ing. The assurance of stabilized 
wage scales must inevitably mean 
that production must be resumed 
shortly. 

Mr. Johnson expressed the newer 
attitude of big business enterprises 
when he said: “Reducing income of 
labor is not a remedy for business 
depression; it is a direct and con- 
tributing cause.” Another prom- 
inent manufacturer said: “A gen- 
eral wage reduction would be 
demoralizing and tend to bring 
about the very conditions we are 
all trying to avoid. The time for 
such action probably never will ar- 
rive if industrial leaders remain 
courageous and unselfish.” 


To Direct New Lyon Metal 
Products Division 

Shirley S. French, for a number ot 
years president of the Berger Manu 
facturing Company, Canton, Ohio, has 
joined Lyon Metal Products, Inc., 
Aurora, Ill., to take general charge of 
a division formed to manufacture and 
market a new line of products which 
will be announced shortly. 

J. S. Sprout, recently general sales 
manager of the Berger company, has 
also joined the Lyon firm and will be 
in charge of sales for the new division 
He was at one time general sales man- 
ager of the General Fireproofing Com 
pany, Youngstown, Ohio. 


The MotoMeter Gauge & Equipment 
Company is moving its offices and 
plant from Long Island City. N. Y. 
to Toledo, where the W. G. Nagel 
Electric Company, a MotoMeter sub- 
sidiary, is also located. 
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Our Error: 


Our advertisement on page 21 of the 
July 31st issue of Printers’ Ink read 
as follows: 


**General advertisers in 14 out of 
17 Media Records classifications 
placed MORE linage in The News 
for the first six months of 1930, 
than in any other Indianapolis 
newspaper’’. 


Too late we discovered our mathe- 
matics was awry. Quite inadvertently 
we had short-changed ourselves. The 
advertisement should have read : 


**General advertisers in 


17 out of 21 


Media Records classifications 
placed MORE linage in The News 
for the first six months of 1930, 
than in any other Indianapolis 
newspaper’’. 


Perhaps we should have added that in each of 11 of the 17, ad- 
vertisers bought MORE space in The News thang in all other In- 
e 


je dianapolis newspapers combined. 


polls The Indianapol 
ss DON BRIDGE, Advertising Director 


New York: Chicago: 
DAN A. CARROLL J. E. LUTZ 
110 East 42nd St. Lake Michigan Bldg. 
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OKLAHOMA cane Atwrhel « 


CENTER OF 
in the Southwest 


The Oklahoma City Market, shown by the 
shaded heart on the map at the right, consists 
of Oklahoma City, population 182,945, and its 
68-mile, A.B.C. suburban area, made up of 26 
counties, 78 towns of more than 1,000, and a 
population of 1,015,701. Oklahoma City is 
served by seven railroads (five of which are 
trunk lines), a closely woven net-work of bus 
and truck systems, improved highways, electric 
interurbans, and air lines. . .. Oklahoma City’s 
wholesale territory, covered by 80 Oklahoma 
City wholesalers and jobbers traveling 779 
salesmen who sell $418,000,000 in merchandise, 
embodies all of Oklahoma, the Texas Pan- 
handle, eastern New Mexico, and western Ar- 
kansas. .. . Oklahoma City and its trade area 
have been a consistent white spot on the maps 
of Nation’s Business for six years. This sus- 
tained, generally excellent business is why the 
Oklahoma City Market offers advertisers re- 
markable sales opportunities. . .. The Okla- 
homan and Times give advertisers 26,885 more 
circulation in the Oklahoma City Market, at 
about one-half the advertising cost, than the 
combined circulations of all eighteen other 
daily newspapers published in Oklahoma City 
and its trade territory, including the third 
Oklahoma City newspaper. No outside metro- 
politan daily even claims to cover this market. 
Therefore, the sales of all products (advertised 
in the Oklahoman and Times) in all 26 coun- 
ties of the Oklahoma City Market should be 
credited to Oklahoman and Times influence. 

. Advertisers who are in the Oklahoman and 
Times are getting a thorough, effective cover- 
age of the Oklahoma City Market. Their sales 





covered thoroughly 


and alone by these 


two newspapers 
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messages are going into 9 out of every 10 Okla- 
homa City homes by carrier delivery—into 45% 
of the urban homes in the 68-mile suburban 
area.... Maximum advertising results can be 
secured at one low cost through an adequate 
schedule in the Oklahoman and Times, which 
thoroughly and alone cover the really rich, 
generously responsive Oklahoma City Market. 


THE DAILY _QKLAHOMAN 


wt 
OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 
HE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING COMPANY 
--THE OKLAHOMA FARMER-STOCKMAN.. 


‘ + 
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Young eager 
progressive families 
are not to 

be checkmated 

by circumstance 
—the bogeyman 
can’t scare them. 
Reach this audience 
with your message 


and you'll 

do business. 

The Detroit Times 
is their paper 
because 

it’s geared to 
their pace. 


‘‘THE TREND IS TO THE TIMES” 


Represented Nationally by the RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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Responses That Weren’t Expected 


What You Write Into Your Advertisement May Not Be What the 
Reader Reads Out of It 


By Aesop Glim 


[Ast week—my dear pupils—I 
introduced you to Mr. and 
Mrs. Jowd, a happily married pair 
of simon-pure, layman consumers. 
| told you of some of the unex- 
pected (and unfavorable) responses 
I have heard them make to various 
types of advertisements. Here are 
more of the same: 


“What an Exaggeration!” 


Mr. Jowd was holding the maga- 
zine open to show me an advertise- 
ment for certain articles of men’s 
apparel. I forget exactly what the 
products were, but the copy indi- 
cated that a famous golfer had lost 
an important match because his 
clothing was uncomfortable; which 
would never have happened had he 
worn these articles of clothing. 

There was certainly drama in the 
story the advertisement told ; there 
was certainly a good tie-up with 
the news of the day; the story cer- 
tainly made the merchandise im- 
portant. There was certainly much 
too much of all three; the rice 
pudding was, in fact, so highly 
seasoned that Mr. Jowd quite 
missed the flavor of rice—and just 
wouldn’t eat. 

At the first opportunity I sur- 
reptitiously got out my notebook 
(I have to keep Jowd pure and un- 
selfconscious) and made the entry: 
“Copy point—don’t let the season- 
ing run away with the pudding.” 
And I recalled that Mrs. Jowd had 
had an almost identical reaction to 
an advertisement in which a beau- 
tiful girl was always a wallflower, 
simply because she hadn’t read a 
certain book. Mrs. Jowd’s words 
were, “What a fearful exaggera- 
tion!” 


“Ugh ”’ 


The exclamation, “Ugh!” fully 
describes Mrs. Jowd’s response to 
certain advertisements which have 
appeared during the last couple of 
months. Her masculine partner is 
not so vocal in such matters, but 
underneath—way down deep—he 


feels the same way that she does. 

The advertisements in question 
are those in which the illustration 
and headline are altogether too 
negative—such as a_ horribly 
scalded child; a non-deodorized 
girl, a disabled person of any type 
—too unpleasantly portrayed. Her 
total reaction is, “Ugh!” She is 
not induced to consider the mer- 
chandise advertised. 

Now Aesop Glim is one of the 
loudest shouters of, “Give the 
negative its due.” There are cer- 
tainly times when no positive con- 
struction is so strong as the nega- 
tive side of the story. But, when 
you prepare an advertisement and 
use the negative construction, do 
be sure that what you finally get is 
arresting, vivid, interest-compelling 
—and not something merely revolt- 
ing; something which either turns 
them away from your advertise- 
ment or leaves an unpleasant as- 
sociation with your product. The 
latter is the greater danger. 


“Is It Safe to Buy from a 
Machine?” 


Merchandising by machinery— 
vending ; machines—represents a 
combination of advertising and 


selling, simultaneously. a 
therefore pertinent to this discus- 
sion to note that the Jowds have 
several times asked each other, and 
me, whether merchandise in a ma- 
chine could be fresh, clean, safe 
to buy—whether the merchandise 
in question happened to be foods, 
tobacco or an article of apparel. 

From an advertising point of 
view, the principle for us to note 
is: the importance of having a bit 
of advertising display on every 
vending machine, which tells the 
prospective buyers—quickly and 
convincingly—that the merchandise 
within is safe to buy, from every 
pertinent angle. 


“Do You Suppose She Really 
Uses It?” 


Mr. and Mrs. Jowd have almost 
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made a game out of their specu- 
lations regarding the modern 
super-testimonials. 

It hardly seems necessary for 
Old Aesop Glim to add his labori- 
ous moralizing to all that has been 
written—pro and con—on the sub- 
ject of testimonials. But I beg 
to report that the Jowds—my 
own private proving grounds—are 
highly conscious, suspicious and 
skeptical whenever they see that a 
person in capitalized Society or of 
the Theater, uses a certain prod- 
uct. With the result that they go 
wandering off on side tracks of 
speculation, when they should have 
been thinking about the merits of 
the merchandise. 

The matter of veracity in testi- 
monials is primarily the business 
of the particular advertiser and his 
agency. But, for a principle, 
above and beyond all questions of 
veracity, it might be well to ask 
yourself—each and every time— 
“Will the readers believe this? 
Will they accept it without irrele- 
vant speculation? Will this testi- 
monial induce them to consider this 
merchandise in the light of their 
own private requirements, for their 
own homes and usages?” 


“What a Conceited Person!” 


Mr. Jowd was looking at a wo- 
man’s magazine—which he prob- 
ably shouldn’t have been doing. 
But, nevertheless, he was; and he 
showed the advertisement to Mrs. 
Jowd. The advertisement was 
signed with a young woman’s 
name; it seems she had been called 
into consultation by a group of big, 
lumbering, uncouth, business men 
—to explain to them just what it 
was that “we women” want in an 
eyewash, or a manicure preparation 
or whatever the cosmetic happened 
to be. The big business men meant 
well, but it just wasn’t quite pos- 
sible for them to grasp the femi- 
nine viewpoint. Hence, Miss Con- 
sultant! And she was certainly 
able to tell them, with the result 
that, “Oh, Girls,” or words to that 
effect, “Here it is!” 

And Mr. Jowd said, “What a 
conceited person!” To which 
Mrs. Jowd replied, “You know, 
that’s what’s the matter. I’ve no- 
ticed two or three of those adver- 
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tisements and what she says about 
the eyewash is very interesting—if 
it’s true. But I keep getting so 


distracted by Miss Consultant and 
her posing and posturing that | 
never really seem to decide whether 
I will try some of the stuff.” 

* * * 


And now, for contrast, let’s look 
at a couple of things the Jowds do 
like. They really aren’t soured or 
fault-finding. If you have that 
impression, it’s my fault for tell- 
ing you so many adverse stories in 
a row. 

For instance, they like the 
“masked robot” campaign which 
the American Federation of Mu- 
sicians is now running te combat 
“canned music in theaters.” It's 
slowly getting them; that is really 
a double triumph, for they go to 
the movies a good deal, like music 
average well and have never cared 
whether the music came from a 
phonograph, an organ, an orches- 
tra or anything else. Now they're 
beginning to care. 

The “masked robot” illustrations 
are negative in their approach. 
They are vivid and arresting; they 
actually make you feel that you are 
being cheated. But thev don’t 
make you say, “Ugh!” They lead 
right into the story; they are part 
of the story. 

And the girl whose greatest 
athletic achievement was in “carry- 
ing the daisy chain” made Mr 
Jowd buy and use Absorbine, Jr., 
for his non-athletic feet. Yet that 
also was an illustration which 
could be construed as a negative 
But with the important difference 
that it portrayed a paradox, it was 
far from revolting—and the para- 
dox, once understood, carried you 
right into the middle of the. story 
You were already reaching for 
the Absorbine bottle—unless you 
weren't sure whether you were 
eligible for this athletic honor. In 
which case you were already de- 
termined to find out. 


Maxon to Have GE 


Refrigerator Account 
Maxon, Inc., Detroit advertising agency, 
has been appointed to direct the advert > 
ing account of GE refrigerators by the 
General Electric Company, electric re 
frigeration department. This appointment 
is effective the first of the year. 





National 
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One Man/’s Loss-- 


The advertiser in the Chicago market who fails to 
make adequate use of the Chicago Evening American 
suffers a loss that is his wiser competitor’s gain. For 
if his competitor is wiser he is using the Chicago 
Evening American as it should be used, and is reach- 
ing over 100,000 more Chicago families than any 
other evening paper can offer him. 


Proof? The Chicago Evening American sold a 
daily average of 555,980 copies in the first seven 
months of 1930; the second Chicago evening paper 
sold 442,024. 


Thus the consistent user of the Chicago Evening 
American in that period enjoyed regular contact 
with 113,956 more evening newspaper-reading fam- 
ilies than the advertiser who didn’t use it at all, and 
got a far better break than the hit-or-miss user. 


And the solid standing of the Chicago Evening 
American with this great plus-reader body is revealed 
in the duration of its leadership. Today it is in its 
tenth consecutive year in the forefront of its field, 
and its fifth year of leading its nearest evening com- 
petitor by over 100,000 copies daily. 


CHICAGO EVENING 


AMERICAN 


a good newspaper now in its TENTH 
YEAR of circulation leadership 
in Chicago’s evening field 
@ 
National Representatives: RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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THE NEWS + NEW YORK’S PICTURE NEWSPAPER 
Tribune Tower, Chicago - Kohl Building, San Francisco 
220 East Forty-Second Street, New York 
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‘te year more advertisers 
are less concerned with doing business with 
the Social Register . . . . and more con- 
cerned with doing business . . . . which 
may be one reason why The News has an 


advertising gain this year! 
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Baltimore Leads in Erectic 


of Single-Family Dwelli 
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41) ALTIMORE continues to be the out- 
standing city in the erection of one- 
family dwellings. In the Maryland me- 
tropolis 3,022 families were provided for 
in 1929, and 92.7 per cent. were to live in 
one-family dwellings.” * 


While dwellers of other large cities are 
turning to apartments, Baltimoreans 
show increasing preference for individual 
homes. And into the homes of growing 
Baltimore go the Sunpapers in steadily 
increasing numbers, as the latest circu- 
lation figures show: 


THE SUNPAPERS in July 
Daily (M & E) 297,946 


5,058 Gain over July, 1929 


*From the Monthly Labor 
Review, United States Dept. 
of Labor, for June. 


MORNING SUNDAY 


JOHN B. WOODWARD, INC. GUY 8. OSBORN, INC. 
Bowery Bank Bldg., 110 E. 42nd 360 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
St., New York. JOSEPH R. SCOLARO 
General Motors Bldg., Detroit 
A. D. GRANT 
San Francisco Constitution Bldg., Atlanta, Ga, 


€. GEORGE KROGNESS 
First National Bank Bldg. 
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The “Extra Pump” 
Means 
Bigger Sales A 


ing | 
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T’S like running an extra pump may 
when you get Northwestern a 
Agropolis folks for gasoline and paper 
oil customers. . ing 
Besides the gasoline for their cars, Ir 
they need supplies for their tractors, paten 


zon, | 


trucks, and stationary engines. You og 
get a bigger sales volume per capita. the 1 

Northwestern Agropolis, the North- _ 
west’s largest residential district, the d 
is the home of 343,738 farm families. The 
More than in all the cities! They ms 


pirati 
make up 51.2 per cent of the total mark 
population. No other market offers paten 


trade 


you dominance in this territory. ATI 


THE FARMER covers this market. comf 
It reaches 275,000 farm homes each Conse 


ful a 
week—more homes than any other owne 
Northwestern publication (city or prem 
piracy 

country). mean 
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Saint Paul, Minn. —Telephone Cedar 4141 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Telephone Main 6700 


New York Office Chicago Office 
Wallace c. Richardsea, Standard Farm Papers 
250 Port Avenue Daily news ‘Building 


Telephone: Eldorado 2044 Telephone: Central 3407 pany- 
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What Happens to Trade-Marks 
When Patents Expire? 


Another Company Discovers That Permitting the Name of a Patented 
Product to Become Generic Is an Expensive Policy 


By E. B. Weiss 


A airtight patent has a re- 
41 markable faculty of surround- 
ing its owner with a sense of 
utter security. Even though there 
may be no means of extending the 
patent beyond the seventeen-year 
period, the possessor of the patent 
papers is inclined to view every- 
thing through rose-tinted spec- 
tacles. 

True, when the expiration of the 
patent begins to loom on the hori- 
zon, there may be an inclination to 
fret a bit. However, there is still 
the trade-mark to fall back on. 
The owner of the patent is as much 
the inventor of the trade-mark as 
the device to which it is attached. 
The patent privilege may expire, 
but why worry? The patent ex- 


piration doesn’t affect the trade- 


mark rights one whit. No indeed; 
patents may come and go, but 
trade-mark rights go on forever. 

All of which may sound very 
comforting until disillusionment 
comes in the form of an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to prevent what the 
owner of the expired patent is su- 
premely confident is trade-mark 
piracy. Suddenly he learns the 
meaning of the word “generic”—a 
word that spells doom to the ex- 
clusiveness of any trade-mark to 
which it may properly be attached. 

For example: 

The Consolidated Machine Tool 
Corporation brought suit against 
the Collis Company to restrain that 
company from using the word 
“Magic” on a tool known as a 
chuck, The latest decision in the 
case was handed down July 18 by 
the Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Eighth Circuit. It bears the num- 
ber 8794. The case came up on 
appeal from the District Court for 
he Southern District of Iowa. 

The Consolidated corporation’s 
successor—the Modern Tool Com- 
pany—adopted and applied the word 
“Magic” to drill chucks in 1901. 
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The name has since been used con- 
tinuously. These drill chucks were 
produced under patents granted in 
1903 and which expired in 1920. 

The Collis Company, the defend- 
ant, admitted that chucks sold un- 
der the name “Magic” were unlike 
any other chuck made previous to, 
or during the terms of the patent. 
However, it insisted—and now that 
word “generic” raises its sinister 
head—that the name “Magic” did 
not indicate to the buying public 
the chuck of any particular manu- 
facturer, but rather a chuck of a 
distinctive design. 

It admitted that since 1926 it 
had manufactured and sold a quick- 
change chuck to which it applied 
the term “Magic Type.” The com- 
plete markings read: “Magic ‘Type 
Chucks, Collis Co., Clinton, Iowa.” 
It also admitted that the chuck em- 
bodied the inventive features which 
for seventeen years had been the 
exclusive property of the plaintiff. 

But, said the Collis Company, 
since the name “Magic” had be- 
come inseparably connected with 
this particular type of chuck, and 
since even today it is the only term 
that exactly describes that type of 
chuck—therefore, with the expira- 
tion of the patents, the public had 
acquired not only the right to make 
the chuck but the privilege of call- 
ing it by the name which distin- 
guished it from all other chucks. 

To support its contention, the 
Collis Company cited the case of 
the Singer Manufacturing Co. v. 
June Manufacturing Company, 163 
U. S. 169. On the expiration of 
certain patents, the Singer company 
contended that it still had a valid 
trade-mark in the word “Singer” 
as applied to certain specific prod- 
ucts. In the course of the opinion, 
the court, after pointing out that 
after a patent expires there passes 
to the public the right to make the 
device, said: 
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“It equally follows, from the 
cessation of the monopoly and the 
falling of the patented device into 
the domain of things public, that 
along with the public ownership of 
the device there must necessarily 
pass to the public the generic des- 
ignation of the thing which has 
arisen during the monopoly, in con- 
sequence of the designation having 
been acquiesced in by the owner, 
either tacitly, by accepting the 
benefits of the monopoly, or ex- 
pressly, by his having so connected 
the name with the machine as to 
lend countenance to the resulting 
dedication. 

“To say otherwise would be to 
hold that, although the public had 
acquired the device covered by the 
patent, yet the owner of the patent 
or the manufacturer of the pat- 
ented thing had retained the desig- 
nated name which was essentially 
necessary to vest the public with 
the full enjoyment of that which 
had become theirs by the disap- 
pearance of the monopoly. 

“The public having the right on 
the expiration of the patent to 


make the patented article and to 
use its generic name, to restrict this 


use . . . would be to admit the 
right and at the same time to de- 
stroy it.” 

After citing this case, the court 
deciding the present case said: “To 
escape this principle, the plaintiff 
contends that the name ‘Magic’ is 
not generic but that it had come to 
mean a drill chuck manufactured 
by the Modern Tool Company. On 
the other hand, the defendant con- 
tends that the name is generic.” 

The court then referred to the 
testimony on this point of certain 
witnesses produced by both parties 
to the suit. This testimony, the 
court declared, was not entitled to 
much weight for reasons not nec- 
essary to discuss here. It is more 
important, said the court, in deter- 
mining whether or not the name is 
generic, to consider the surrounding 
facts and circumstances. 

What are the surrounding facts 
and circumstances, asked the court, 
and proceeded to answer the ques- 
tion in this fashion: 

“There is nothing in the name 
itself to suggest the name of the 
manufacturer. If the manufac- 
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turer of this article manufactured 
only chucks, and they all bore the 
name ‘Magic,’ then it could readily 
occur that the name might have 
acquired a secondary significance 
and be suggestive of the manufac- 
turer. It appears, however, that 
the plaintiff and its predecessor 
manufacture a great variety of 
tools, none of which, except this 
chuck, bears this trade-mark. 

“There are certain well-known 
trade-marks of manufacturers, 
wholesalers and . distributors used 
on large lines or practically all of 
their products or goods, so that 
whenever such a trade-mark is seen 
it at once suggests the source from 
which the product emanated. But 
where the manufacturer, or dis- 
tributor selects one product out of 
a great variety and places upon it 
a trade-mark, it would seem more 
likely that this trade-mark desig- 
nated or characterized this par- 
ticular tool or implement, rather 
than suggested its manufacturer.” 

The court then referred to cer- 
tain advertising of the company 
which, in the court’s opinion, 
demonstrated the generic use of 
the name. The advertising quoted 
described the magical way in which 
the device worked and the court 
declared: “If this descriptive miat- 
ter is reliable, the name ‘Magic’ 
would seem to be an appropriate 
one as characterizing the function- 
ing of the tool itself.” 

Summing up, the court ruled: 

“In view of all these circum- 
stances ... we are of the view that 
the preponderance of the testimony 
conclusively shows that the word 
‘Magic,’ as used by the plaintiff in 
connection with this chuck, was 
generic; that it meant to the public 
a chuck having the peculiar charac- 
teristics and features of the tool, 
and that it had not acquired a sec- 
ondary meaning indicating the 
maker or manufacturer of the tool. 

. It follows that the judgment 

of the lower court should be and is 
reversed with directions to dismiss 
plaintiff's bill of complaint.” 

Summing up, sane merchandis- 
ing and advertising counsel, rules 
as follows: 

Don’t permit patent protection to 
lull you into a satisfied feeling that 
all’s well with the world and will 
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remain so until the end of things.’ 

Plan all your advertising and all 
your selling to prevent generic use 
of the mark. 

See to it that these same adver- 
tising and selling plans establish 
for the trade-mark what the court 
calls “a secondary meaning indicat- 
ing the maker or manufacturer of 
the tool.” 

For example of how to do it 
study du Pont advertising featur- 
ing such products as Duco or Fab- 
ricoid or Pyralin. There are plenty 
of other examples but du Pont has 
had this problem to a greater de- 
gree than any one manufacturer of 
whom I can think and the com- 
pany’s advertising has been con- 
sistently planned with the object of 
licking it to a standstill. It ap- 
pears to have been successful. 


Segal Lock Introduces a New 
Razor Blade 


Newspaper space is being used in 
New York to introduce a safety razor 
blade, a new product of the Segal Lock 
& Hardware Econaar, New York. The 
company has been making razor blades 
for about seven years. he blade now 
being introduced is the result of labora- 
tory tests which have been conducted 
by \ cme Segal, inventor of the Segal 
oc 


The campaign in New York is pre- 
liminary and consideration is being given 
to extend it to other markets. The Peck 
Advertising Agency, New York, is han- 
dling this account. 


E. D. Eddy with Houlihan 
Agency 

E. D. Eddy, formerly president of 
Eddy & Clark, Inc., Akron, Ohio, ad- 
vertising agency, is now with James 
Houlihan, Inc., ee Oe a of 
Oakland, Calif. He dispo: of, his 
interest in Eddy & Clark which was 
reorganized as Clark, McDaniel, Fisher 
& Spelman. 


S. G. Boynton Joins Pictorial 


Studios 
Stanley G. Boynton, a member of the 
firm of the Wilson-Boynton Studios, De- 
troit advertising photographers, has dis- 
posed of his interest in that company 
and has joined the creative st: of 
Pictorial Studios, also of Detroit. 


Condé Nast Transfers 


James Meehan 
James Meehan, for the last several 
ears with the Boston office of the Condé 
ast Publications, has been transferred 
to the New York office as a me of 
the sales staff of Vanity Fair. 
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L. F. Stoll, Publishing 


Director, “Aviation” 

L. F. Stoll, publishing director of the 
Electric Railway Journal and of Bus 
Transportation, published by the Mc. 
Graw-Hill Publishing oo has been 
appointed, in addition, publishing direc. 
tor of Aviation, also published by Mc- 
Graw-Hill. Mr. Stoll succeeds James 
H. McGraw, Jr., who has been publish- 
ing director of Aviation since its acqui- 
sition in March, 1929. The change has 

m made at the request of Mr. Mc. 
Graw, Jr., who wishes to be free for 
other activities he has assumed. 


Harry Payne Burton, Editor, 
“Physical Culture” 


Harry Payne Burton, who was edi- 
tor of McCali’s Magazine from 1921 
to 1928, has become associated with 
Physical Culture, New York, as edi- 
tor, according to an announcement re- 
ceived from Bernarr Macfadden, 
publisher. 

r. Burton, since leaving McCall's 
Magazine, has been editor-in-chief of 
the Alfred A. Knopf Company. He 
was at one time feature editor of the 
Cleveland Press and associate editor of 
the National Editorial Association. 


Changes in Sales Staff of 


American Signs Corporation 

Following a reorganization of the na- 
tional sales section of the American 
Signs Corporation, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
J. Nelson Stuart has been appointed 
Eastern representative with headquarters 
at New York. Crosman will be 
Western representative with headquarters 
at Chicago. 

The company is introducing a line of 
flood lights and oil dispensing equipment 
which will handled a special 
sales force under the direction of Mr. 
Stuart. 


Kreuger Beverage to Paris & 


Peart 

The Kreuger -Beverage Company, 
Newark, N. J., has appointed Paris 
& Peart, New York advertising agency, 
to direct the advertising of its ginger 
ale and other soft drinks. This agency 
has also been agpuaiet to direct the ac- 
count of the Gottfried Kreuger Brew- 
ing Company, maker of euger’s 
Special, a cereal beverage. Outdoor 
-—, newspaper advertising will be 
used. 


Toledo Agency Advances 


Proskey and Leininger 

H. van H. Proskey and William H. 
Leininger have been appointed vice 
presidents of the United States Adver- 
tising Corporation, Toledo. Mr. Proskey 
will in charge of the company’s New 
York office while Mr. Leininger will 
continue his headquarters at Toledo. 
Both of the new vice-presidents have 
been with this agency for a number of 
years. 
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HERE'S always 

a leisurely lull in 
that first thirty or 
forty minutes of 
“opening up” time in 
downtown Detroit 
offices. Bookkeepers 
drape a Free Press 
over their ledgers and 
get the “dope” on 
something or other 
before they start “pen 
scratching.” Stenog- 
raphers flick an elu- 
sive bit of dust from 
their desks and await 
dictation with a Free 
Press in front of them. 


q 


HAT casual half 

hour, is without 
question, Free Press 
time. And what an 
opportunity it pre- 
sents to sell the young 
business woman 
market where pay 
checks are cashed and 
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things purchased 
with refreshing regu- 


larity. 
q 


N the Barlum 

Tower for instance 
out of 254 young bus- 
iness women inter- 
viewed, 146 read The 
Free Press regularly, 
47 occasionally. Here 
is real buying power. 
Buying power unaf- 
fected by the vaga- 
ries of “business 
weather.” Anda 
hugely important 
sector of the buying 
audience offered in 
Detroit by its only 
morning newspaper. 


ee Press 


CONKLIN, INC. 


Representatives 


Detroit " San Francisco 
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There are rumors that 
European travel is be- 
low normal this year... 


Y et over 300,000 Amer- 
icans will have witnessed 
the Passion Play at 
Oberammergau by the 
end of the season. 


COSMOPOLITAN: 4 Class Magazin 
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If it is true that a cer- 
tain class of people are 
retrenching 

... then how necessary 


it is for an advertiser to 
pick an audience of free- 


spending families for his 
sales efforts. 1,600,000 
such read Cosmopolitan 


every month. 


‘ith More Than 1,600,000 Circulation 
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Measuring Sales Potentials 
III. Correlation—A Valid Statistical Method 


By L. D. H. Weld 


Director of Research, The H. K. McCann Company 


T was pointed out in the last 

article* that it is unsafe to use 
any single market index as the 
measure of the potential sales of 
each and every commodity. It was 
shown that, for most commodities, 
it is necessary to discover the spe- 
cial factors that really affect the 
sales of a given commodity. 

The usual method for doing this 
has been to select factors by guess- 
work, and to combine them by giv- 
ing them arbitrary weights which 
are supposed to correspond with 
their relative importance. It was 
stated that there is a_ scientific 
method available, first for the se- 
lection of the proper factors to be 
used, and second, for combining 
there factors so that each is given 
its proper weight. 

The Pon referred to is that 


of “correlation”—a subject that is 
treated in practically all the stand- 


ard works on statistics. The cor- 
relation principle has been used 
effectively in the study of educa- 
tional, economic and scientific data. 
There seems to be no reason why 
it should not apply to sales and 
market data. That it yields inter- 
esting and valuable results will be 
proved in the discussion that fol- 
lows. 

Although “correlation” sounds 
forbidding to the average business 
man, the principle is simple and 
the writer has had little difficulty 
in getting business executives to 
accept it as a sound method of pro- 
cedure. It is not proposed to ex- 
plain the principle in detail in this 
place, because it has already been 
done by this writer in PrinTers’ 
Ink, May 30, 1929. 

Briefly, correlation refers to the 
relationship between two sets of 
data, such as sales of a product by 
States, and number of income tax 
returns by States. Statisticians fur- 
nish us with a method of measur- 

The articles in this series are appear- 


ing in consecutive issues. The first was 
published in the issue of July 31. 


ing this degree of correspondence 
or relationship through what is 
known as the “coefficient of cor- 
relation.” 

If, for example, in those States 
where sales are high, the number 
of income tax returns is also high, 
and if in those States where sales 
are low, income tax returns are 
also low, the coefficient will indi- 
cate a high degree of correlation. 
If the two curves, when the data 
are plotted, move along together, 
the coefficient of correlation works 
out as +1. 

If, on the other hand, sales are 
high where the number of income 
returns is low, and vice versa, there 
is said to be inverse correlation. 
If the two sets of data move ex- 
actly in opposite directions, the co- 
efficient is —1. If the two sets of 
data have no degree of correspon- 
dence, either direct or inverse, the 
coefficient is 0. 

There may be any degree of cor- 
relation between 0 and +1. That 
is, two sets of data may not cor- 
respond exactly, but may move to- 
gether to a certain extent. The 
correlation coefficient may be +.40 
or +.60 or +.75. Any coefficient 
over +.70 indicates a high degree 
of correlation; anything from +.40 
to +.70 is regarded as significant ; 
coefficients under +.40 are worth 
taking into consideration under cer- 
tain conditions: 

By employing this principle, it 
is apparent that we now have a 
method of selecting factors that 
actually bear some relationship to 
the sales of a product, rather than 
having to guess at them. It is 
surprising how often it happens 
that one set of data, like automo- 
bile registration, for example, 
which one would expect to be a 
measure of the market for a cer- 
tain product, turns out to have a 
very low correlation, when this 
method is used. 

The use of the correlation method 
requires experimentation and in- 
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genuity. The sales of the com- 
modity by trading areas or States 
are set down. They are reduced 
to a per capita basis, as explained 
below. They are plotted on cross- 
section paper. This is our basic 
series. Various factors that we 
think may bear some relationship 
to sales are compiled for the same 
geographic divisions. 

We first plot these separately, 
one on each sheet, and compare 
with the basic series’, because the 
presence or absence of correlation 
can generally be detected in this 
manner. For those factors that 
show correlation, we compute the 
coefficients. We select the two or 
three or more factors that have the 
highest coefficients, and decide that 
these are the ones to be used in 
making our composite index. Ac- 
tual examples of this method will 
be presented in subsequent articles. 

Now we come to the problem of 
combining these various factors, so 
that each will be given its proper 
weight. It is not correct to weigh 
them in proportion to their corre- 
lation coefficients. It may be that 
two of the factors selected are so 
closely associated with each other 
that they are practically two state- 
ments of the same force. To in- 
clude them both without finding 
out how much each contributes in- 
dividually would result in giving 
them too much importance in the 
final answer.’ 

Again, statisticians come to the 
rescue with the multiple correla- 
tion process by means of which 
the various factors may be com- 
bined. This is a laborious process, 
especially as it takes care of the 
inter-relationships of each factor 
with every other, but it automati- 
cally gives each factor its proper 
weight. This is well-established and 
long-accepted statistical practice. 


1There are various devices for com- 
paring two curves that are on separate 
sheets. The commonest is to auparenpets 
one on the other and to place on a lighted 
table, or up against a window. The most 
satisfactory method is to plot the basic 
series on tracing celluloid, which is trans- 
parent, and which may be superim sed 
on the other graphs without any lighting 
devices. 

2See C. E. Griffin; “Sales Quota Sys- 
tems”; University of Michigan Business 
Studies, P. 39. 
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It was mentioned above that in 
correlation work, it is desirable to 
reduce the data to a per capita 
basis. One of the early steps in 
market evaluation work was to re- 
duce sales of a product to a per 
capita basis, too often on the as- 
sumption that low per capita sales 
in certain sections of the country 
indicated low sales efficiency. 

Sometimes this is true, especial]: 
in the case of cheap necessities like 
salt and potatoes. But for most 
commodities there are definite rea- 
sons for variations in per capita 
consumption in different parts of 
the country. It is the object of 
correlation comparisons to find the 
factors that cause variations in per 
capita consumption in different 
parts of the country. 

This subject of per capita figures 
is emphasized here because it is 
common practice in sales quota 
work simply to compute for each 
State or sales district the percent- 
age of total number of income tax 
returns, total number of automo- 
biles, and other factors that are 
arbitrarily chosen, and then to av- 
erage these percentages in order 
to get a combined index. In other 
words, the figures are not reduced 
to a per capita basis. 

Since mere population is the most 
important factor that determines 
the geographical distribution of in- 
come tax returns, automobiles, and 
other similar factors, this means 
that population is repeated over 
and over again when a group of 
such factors on a percentage basis 
is averaged. For good measure, 
population alone is sometimes in- 
cluded as a separate, additional 
factor. 

All this means that in common 
practice, population is vastly over- 
emphasized. To be sure, the sys- 
tem of averaging percentages often 
gives approximate results that are 
helpful in many cases. In correla- 
tion work, if actual figures instead 
of per capita figures are used, one 
often gets coefficients of correla- 
tion that are misleadingly high. 
because of the ever-present and 
powerful population influence in all 
relationships studied. To determine 
scientifically the special factors 
that really affect the sale of a 
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Maybe I Can Hook 
Amos for This 


O ppinariLy I prefer to 
spend my appropriation entirely for the benefit of this 
publication but here’s a time I have to give Amos a 
break to bring out a very important point. Amos 
Parrish runs a service which is syndicated to the more 
modern papers that want to give the ladies of their 
audience the low down on what’s in fashion. You 
don’t see any of our fair ones dressed up like Mr. 
Astor’s horse. They hang modish clucks and soots on 
their chassis that cause the gray-beards of the town to 
marvel and repeat the old saw about Solomon in all his 
glory not being arrayed like one of these. And the 
merchants, Thubert, you really should meet our mer- 
chants. They started a general field day when The 
Examiner released Amos’ series and they haven’t quit 
yet. What a cinch it is for them. We tell the ladies 
what to wear and they deal it out over the counter. 
No selling, no arguing about styles, nothing but gravy. 
They run descriptions and prices of the popular num- 
bers in their ads and the women get up an hour earlier 
to revel in fashionable details. © © © This strong 
cooperation between advertiser and consumer is one 
of the things which has created in The Examiner a 
medium for your product of unequaled reader 
interest. Our private market of over 200,000 daily 
and 440,000 Sunday modern families is waiting 
for you. 


LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 


PUT YOUR MESSAGE BEFORE THE MODERNS 
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given commodity, it is practically 
necessary to reduce the data to a 
per capita basis. 

The use of the correlation 
method presupposes, of course, that 
there are available accurate figures 
of sales of the commodity being 
studied, split up by States, or a 
sufficient number of sales divisions 
or trading areas. It is preferable 
to have the country divided into 
from fifty to a hundred sales divi- 
sions, at least, although effective 
correlation work has been done 
with considerably less than fifty. 

The quéstion of trading areas 
also bobs up in this connection. If 
sales are made direct to retailers, 
it is possible to compile accurate 
sales figures for any territories de- 
sired. But if sales are through 
jobbers, chain stores, and mail- 
order houses, it is often practically 
impossible to get accurate figures 
which represent sales within the 
trading areas used. 

As a usual rule, it has been found 
difficult to adapt any ready-made 
set of trading areas to the prob- 
lems of a given manufacturer. A 
greater degree of accuracy is ob- 
tained by starting with the manu- 
facturer’s own sales, and by build- 
ing up trading areas from his own 
sales divisions, salesmen’s routes, 
branch house territories, etc. 

One other problem must be dis- 
cussed before actual results of the 
correlation method are presented. 
It will be noted that in the fore- 
going description, the sales of the 
commodity itself are used as the 
basic series, with which the various 
possible factors are compared. 
There are those who will ask the 
question whether this doesn’t 
amount to arguing in a circle. We 
are trying to determine the poten- 
tial market, and yet we are select- 
ing our factors on the basis of 
their relationship to actual sales. 
In other words, it might appear 
that we are setting up a measure 
of what sales are, rather than of 
what they ought to be. 

It will readily be granted that 
the most desirable basic series 
would be the aggregate sales by 
all manufacturers of the commod- 
ity being studied. But such figures 
are available only in a few cases. 
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The next best thing is to use 
the sales of the individual manu- 
facturer. These are sufficient to 
yield satisfactory results, unless the 
company is very new, and its sales 
are extremely spotty. If distri- 
bution is at all general, the sales 
in different territories tend to con- 
form to certain characteristics of 
the market, such as buying power, 
climate, etc. 

When correlation is found be- 
tween sales and any of these fac- 
tors, it is safe to assume that these 
factors measure the characteristics 
of the market toward which sales 
tend to conform. If all the fac- 
tors that measure these character- 
istics are found, including a mea- 
sure of competitive conditions, 
then any failure of sales to con- 
form to this perfect measure would 
be due to variations in sales effi- 
ciency. Such variations in sales 
efficiency are what we are looking 
for in evaluating markets. 

So much for a brief description 
of the correlation principle. The 
next article will describe a new 
general market index that has been 
constructed by using this method. 


Appointed by Ullman Company 
Claire A. Wolff, director of sales pro- 


motion of Fleisher Yarns, Inc., New 
York, in addition, has been appointed 
to take over similar duties with the 
Bernhard Ullman Company, Inc. The 
Ullman company recently purchased 
Fleisher Yarns, Inc. 


Made Advertising Manager, 
Firestone Footwear Company 


Lucy M. Curtis has been avpointed 
advertising manager of the Firestone 
Footwear Company, Boston. She was 
for several years space buyer of Dan‘e 
E. Paris, Advertising, also of Bostcn 


Karastan Rug Mills Appoint 
Frowert Agency 
The advertising account of the Kara 
stan Rug Mills, New York, has been 
placed with the Percival K. Frowert 
Company, Inc., New York advertising 
agency. 


Campaign for “The Billboard” 


An advertising campaign for The 
ae oy Cincinnati, is being planned 
by the Archer Advertising Company, of 
that city. 
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EVERY 


San Franeiseo Family 
Worth Reaching— 





buys the Sunday Examiner. Only those 
families don’t, Census figures seem to 
show, who are unable to afford the 10- 
cent expenditure involved, or who cannot 


tion és 
The read English. 
new 
been 
hod. 


95% of ALL 
Families in Town 


is this half-century-old newspaper’s proud 
coverage. No other in America selling 


at 10¢ has come so close to the ultimate. 


San Franeiseo 


EXAMINER 
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ACE-SETTERS IN THE FASTESTEMO 
READERS OF THE CITY'S PACE. 


“| read the American be- 
cause the modern woman 
wants a newspaper that pre- ; ee : “Writers | 
sents the news tersely — rt ond Ruke} 
yet completely.” = : NEWS ¢ 
—Elisabeth Marbury ; é the very : 
give it bri 
ican is a ft 
ly New Y 


“It's the only paper that makes me feel the Real par 
tempo of the city which is my New York.” 
—Mayor James J. Walker 


“The American knows how to ail 

catch the color... and still : preferen 
maintain the accuracy of the : , % limited t 
news.” William Guggenheim 3 a few of th 


who clai 
than a c 


“You feel the‘urge’which “Faithfully, accurately, 

makes New York a great completely the 

and ever-changing city American reports bol 

“To know the real New York ... when you read the the facts and the feelings 

andits fascinating life...read |New York American.” of this city of all races 
the New York American,” —Capt. Eddie and all creeds.” 

—M. H. Aylesworth Rickenbacker #—Rev. Dr. C.F. Reisnel 


New YorikA 


YOUR MESSAGE EFP 
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TESEMOVING OF CITIES ... AND 


rccurotely, 


“Writers like Brisbane, Forbes “The life of the city... 
ond Rukeyser to give it weight all of its color and va- 
...news columns infused with riety...in some magic 
the very spicit of New York to way has been caught 
give it brilliance...the Amer- by the American. It's 
ican is a truly modern, typical- the one paper a novel- 
ly New York newspaper.” ist actually needs.” 
—Walter P. Chrysler —Faith Baldwin 


Real pace-setters. Leaders in every walk of 
New York City’s many-sided life. These 
notables of the great metropolis tell you why 
the American appeals to them. However, the 
preference of the New York American is not 
limited to these celebrities. They are just a 
few of the ever-increasing number of moderns 
who claim the American as their paper. More 
than a quarter million daily, and more than 
a millfon Sundays. In fact, modern New 
Yorkers evidently prefer the Sunday Amer- 
ican to any other standard size metropolitan 
paper because they are willing to pay a 
higher price for it and buy more copies of it! 
Ample proof that the New York American is 
c real pace-setter in the metropolitan market. 
The paper that will surely put your sales 
message before the moderns. 


“The American really re- 
ports all the news ... and 
catches the whole spirit 
... Of New York.” 
—Grover A. Whalen 


“To me, the life of the city is 
@ great revwe...and, by 
reading the American, | om 
sure to see every scene.” 
—Florenz Ziecfeld 


KA MERICAN 


BEFORE THE MODERN S 


G £ 
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Ge 
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using 
strai 
loon, 
to fi 
cated 
the ¢ 
ree 
thou 
“* Ave you ever been in Zinzinnati ?” men 
was one of vaudeville’s ‘‘wisest cracks,’” when Cin- Fred 
cinnati was renowned for its beer gardens, its zoo, — 
and the moonlight rides on side-wheelers up and terity 
down the Ohio River. persc 
In the present age of market organization and who, 
industrial efficiency, Cincinnati's fame and leader- ve 
ship is equally pronounced. Known as America’s coe 
best governed city. The Ohio River now harnessed man¢ 
for year-around commercial navigation—the devel- man, 
opment of the Columbia Power Unit, a modern —_ 
industrial area; all have contributed to the placing havi 
of Cincinnati in the unique position of an excep- unde: 
tional market for modern products. the a 
Through the changing years—The Times-Star, be de 
Cincinnati's home-owned, home-edited, home- pa 
coverage newspaper, has been dominant, providing are t 
Cincinnati's people with truthful, undistorted news all, o 
and views on national and local events. camp 
And The Times-Star's unceasing efforts have not thing 
gone unrewarded—advertisers have made it their fram 
first and important medium in selling the Cincin- ence | 
paign 


nati market for the last 22 consecutive years. 


eral 


THE CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR J ‘= 


merel 


a _ { 5 
THE KEY yn THE CITy ae 
pany, 
ing su 
Eastern Representative: Western Representative: Corpe 
MARTIN L. MARSH KELLOGG M. PATTERSON In i 
60 E. 42nd St. 333 North Michigan Ave. eral | 
New York City, N. Y. Chicago, Illinois the f 
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“Ask Our Salesman” 


General Foods Creates an Institutional Campaign That Talks the 
Dealer’s Language 


Based on an Interview by Arthur H. Little with 


Carl Whiteman 


Vice-President, General Foods Sales Company, Inc. 


T is no secret that one of the 

difficulties attendant upon the 
creation of an institutional adver- 
tising campaign is a problem in re- 
straint. As does a gas-borne bal- 
loon, institutional advertising tends 
to rise to rare altitudes. Intoxi- 
cated in the giddy atmosphere, 


some eighteen other commodities 
are members of the General Foods 
family; for it is the company’s 
opinion that the consumer is but 
little interested in a  product’s 
maker. In its relations with its 
trade, however, General Foods’ 
situation is entirely different. From 





the copy writer finds himself , 
writing for posterity, even | 
though in his calmer mo- 
ments he well knows that, as 
Frederick L. Allen once 
pointed out in Harpers in a | 
sprightly essay on style, pos- 
terity will be made up of | 
persons exactly like those | 
who, this moment, live in the | 
next block. 

Yet the job is not too| 
easy. “What it seems to de- | 
mand,” said Carl White- | 
man, vice-president of Gen- 
eral Foods Sales Company, 
Inc., “is first a definition of 
the point of view, a clear 
understanding, not only of 
the advertising job that is to 
be done, but of the angle of 
approach and of the very 
language in which the ideas 
are to be expressed. Above 
all, of course, an institutional 
campaign must have some- 
thing definite to sell.” 

Mr. Whiteman speaks 
from the immediate experi- 





Pree rpel pradms 
Aesribwsed by 
GENERAL FOODS 
SALES CO. INC 


“Ask the. General Foods 


SALESMEN 
the Grocer rarely sees 


TLLIONS of these salesmen gawn 4 
entrance into American homes © 
They setl che same things the groc 
for che grocer 

They do thew selling by increaseng the dasly 
use of sugar buat flows extracts welt aad pepper 
ners, truss. syrups. baking powder, cocoa, choco 
lare coconut, tapraca —and dozens of other moms 

These milboos of wlesmen ave the recipe 
booklers sence out fo women sho have mailed 
Coupons of wreren letters co adverusers ashing 
tor them — the booklers durrbured from home 
0 home. They att, also, the recipes prmeed 
mullons of magazine and acespaper advertne 
ments. and on packages themselves 

This is only one of the ways in which che 
advertaung of food products proves weit 1 pow 
erful and helpful force im wmureasing the sales of 
the grocery trade 

Why nor have a atk with the wilesman ther 

the General Foods 


He can give you heiptul suggesmoms for gerng 
extra value owt of the advertnung and merchan 
| dising campaigns of General Foods products 


Salesman” 





ence of an institutional CaM~- The First Advertisement Undertook to Sell the 
paign that, in behalf of Gen- Idea That Food Advertising Has Helped the 


eral Foods, is running now 

in the business papers. Its 
“something definite to sell” is not 
merely a line of products, but a 
distributing organization—specifi- 
cally General Foods Sales Com- 
pany, Inc., which is the distribut- 
ing subsidiary of the General Foods 
Corporation. 

In its consumer advertising, Gen- 
eral Foods is scarcely mentioning 
the fact that Postum Cereal, In- 
stant Postum, Grape-Nuts and 


Grocer 


one organization now the retailer 
buys products that formerly he 
bought from several companies. A 
business man, he likes to know the 
business concerns with which he 
deals. He is interested in those 
policies of fis suppliers that affect 
him. He wants to know what ad- 
vantages accrue to him—if indeed 
any advantages do accrue—from 
his handling advertised goods. 
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And there are other angles. 
Business is expanding. Concerns 
like General Foods are tremen- 
dously big and vastly powerful. 
The dealer hears rumors. If he is 
an independent merchant, he hears 
that big manufacturers are “favor- 
ing” the big buyers, that they offer 
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answer to the question of theme 
was comparatively easy. We 
evolved the phrase, ‘Ask the Gen- 
eral Foods Salesman.’ That phrase, 
we determined, should run through 
all the advertisements. 

“We consider it effective. It 
reveals to our trade that each of 





big purchasers concessions 
in price and packages of 
special sizes. He fears the 
chains; and he wonders if 
big manufacturers actually 
are strengthening the retail 
giants that—so he hears— 
are out to crush him. If 
he is a chain man himself, 
he wonders if maybe the 
chains that are larger than 
his aren’t getting, secretly, 
something that isn’t acces- 
sible to him. 

Perhaps he‘ feels that 
Big Business has become 
entirely too mechanical, 
and that, in inverse pro- 
portion to its mechaniza- 
tion, he, a mere individual, 
has lost importance. His 
only contact with Big 
Business is through its 
salesman; and perhaps he 
wonders if the salesman 
himself, by a reversal of 
alchemy, hasn’t been trans- 
formed downward into a | 
mechanical cog. 





long prote 


the same ao maner where 


You make your money- 
at the end of the parade 


~~ packages un che case —sepec 


That's something co remember when you're tempeed to wake on * 
slow moving goods 
Long profes” are losses wll you get your money back 


That's why « pays to sell General Foods products They sell qua t 


ow get your money back. You put « to work agan 


A sumple fact — which every grocer knows, when he chinks of bes 


own expenence 


"Ask the General Foods Salesman” 


Premcipal products distributed by 
GENERAL FOODS SALES COMPANY. INC 


WALTER BAKERS COCOA SANKA CK 


The quality chat has made each General Foods product famous always 
the same, and the net weight, as specified on the package, «= always 


or from whom the consumer buys « 





General Foods had a 
story to tell, a story that 
would answer questions, 
that would establish a corporate 
identity, impress that identity upon 
the outlet-readers of business pub- 
lications—and perhaps do more. It 
might serve to present General 
Foods salesmen in a new lig' t. 

How was the task attacked, and 
how is it being carried forward? 

“First,” said Mr. Whiteman, “we 
came to a ‘meeting of minds.’ 
Among our advertising agency, our 
own advertising department and 
our sales department, we strove to 
come to an agreement as to how 
to proceed. We.all knew the gen- 
eral objective. 

“Certain of the details were 
fairly simple. For instance, we 
sought a sort of theme or slogan 
that, carried through the campaign, 
would lend continuity. With one 
phase of the objective in mind, the 


“Ask Our Salesman” 
Through All of the Advertisements 


— This Phrase Runs 


our salesmen has a story to tell, 
and that among all our salesmen 
the story is the same. Hence it 
must be an open story, a story in 
which there is nothing to conceal. 

“The theme idea serves, also, to 
strengthen our salesman’s position 
with his customers. We single 
him out as an individual.’ We 
identify him as our representative 
and our spokesman. 

“However, a theme idea isn’t a 
campaign—as we discovered when 
we came to write the copy. We 
aimed to phrase our message in 
readers’ language—in the language 
of retailers and wholesalers. And 
we encountered the difficulty of 
keeping an institutional campaign 
down on earth. In such an under- 
taking, it is tasy to be top-lofty. 
It’s harder to bring advertising 
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Climate Does 
Affect Advertising 


If you owned a Los Angeles County orange 
grove, you would read a farm paper dealing 
with semi-tropical conditions; and that would 
mean the “Farm and Orchard” magazine issued 
every Sunday with the Los Angeles Times. 

If you lived within a stone’s throw of that 
fantastic realm which sunshine has made pos- 
sible—Hollywood—you would read the beauti- 
fully illustrated rotogravure motion-picture sup- 
plement published exclusively by The Times. 

If you were interested in building a home, 
exploring the thousands of miles of scenic high- 
ways, taking part in all-year golf, tennis, polo, 
yachting, hiking, riding, you would turn to the 
gripping local features—built to fit the climate 
—which only the Los Angeles Times could give 
you. 

The Los Angeles Times is home-owned, home- 
edited, and everywhere throughout the Los 
Angeles trading area is delivered to homes by 
carrier. 

Overwhelming home coverage in the largest 
market in the West manifests itself in equiva- 
lent leadership in advertising. 


Los Anois Times 


Restern Representative: Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Ce., 360 N. Michigan Blvd. 
Chicago. 285 Madison Ave., New York. Pacific Coast Representative: R. J. Bidwell 
Company, 742 Market St.. San Francisco. White Henry Stuart Bidg., Seattle. 
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minds and sales minds to a com- 
mon level—and make sure that 
that level is on the plane of the 
readers’ understanding and experi- 
ence. The task: is to get behind 
the counter. 

“In the opening advertisement 
we undertook to sell the idea that 
food advertising, directed at the 
consumer, has helped the grocery 
business. We were concerned, not 


merely with General Foods adver- 
tising, but with all food advertis- 


g. 
The first piece of copy read: 


A Larce ce - md LirtTep 
FROM 

a don’ t Le the i & of that let- 
tuce.” . « « “My! tomatoes are high 
now.” “Those bananas you 
sent silat were too ripe.” . 
“Are you sure those potatoes will 
do for baking?” . . . amyone con- 
nected with the sale of food knows 
how many times the grocer hears 
comments like these. 

There was a time when almost 
everything he sold had to be dis- 
cussed and recommended. But not 
any more. 

The responsibility for the quality 
of a large portion of items a grocer 
sells today has been lifted entirely 
off his busy shoulders. His shelves 
are lined with familiar names—ad- 
vertised names. The customer knows 
exactly what to expect in every pack- 
age. Quality, quantity, uniformity, 
price—all are accepted without ques- 
tion. The sale takes only an instant. 
It is made by the mere mention of 
a name. The widespread power of 
advertising has multiplied the num- 
ber of units that every grocer and 
every grocer’s clerk can sell today. 

Yes, indeed, food advertising has 
helped the grocery business. And 
General Foods Products have played 
an important part in this great de- 
velopment. It would be a good idea 
to talk this over with a General 
Foods salesman. He can show ways 
to profit from advertising and mer- 
chandising campaigns. There is one 
of these salesmen assigned to your 
territory. 


Then followed a list of General 
Foods’ principal products, and, 
across the bottom of the page, the 
line: “Ask the General Foods 
Salesman.” 

Pretty good stuff? “Well,” Mr. 
Whiteman conceded, “it got off to 
the sort of start we wanted. Cer- 
tainly, in its opening paragraph, it 
talks a language highly familiar to 
the retailer. But we thought we 
could improve. 

“The ‘second advertisement in 
the series expanded the thought of 
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the first—the effect of consumer 
advertising upon the grocery trade.” 
The second advertisement read: 


SaLesMEN THE Grocer Rarecy SzEs 

Millions of these salesmen gain a 
welcome entrance into American 
homes every year. 

They sell the same things the gro- 
cer sells—because they sell for the 
grocer. 

They do their selling by increas- 
ing the daily use of sugar, butter, 
flour, extracts, salt and pepper, nuts, 
fruits, syrups, baking powder, cocoa, 
chocolate, coconut, tapioca — and 
dozens of other items. 

These millions of salesmen are the 
recipe booklets sent out to women 
who have mailed coupons or written 
letters to advertisers asking for them 
—the booklets distributed Ane home 
to home. hey are, also, the recipes 
printed in millions of magazine and 
newspaper advertisements, and on 
packages themselves. 

This is only one of the ways in 
which the advertising of food prod- 
ucts proves itself a powerful and 
helpful force in increasing the sales 
of the grocery trade. 

Why not have a talk with the 
salesman that any grocer can easily 
see—the General Foods salesman? 
There is one assigned to your terri- 
tory. He can give you helpful sug- 
gestions for getting extra value out 
of the advertising and merchandising 
campaigns of General Foods prod- 
ucts. 


Again the list of products, and 
again the line: “Ask the General 
Foods Salesman.” 

Better? “Well,” said Mr. White- 
man, “the subject of the advertise- 
ment is pretty broad. It would be 
impossible for the copy to be more 
specific—to tell the trade reader, 
for example, just how many of the 
unseen salesmen are working for 
him in his territory. But we 
thought we could still improve. 
You'll notice the contrast in the 
third advertisement. Here we an- 
swered a question about policy.” 

The third advertisement read: 


Tue Answer Is “No” 


Every now and then someone asks 
whether General Foods puts out spe- 
cial packages for exclusive sale to 
certain groups of the trade. 

Ray oni is “no.” 

ckages that are not 
aveliabe'ts to x the trade. No spe- 
cial weights — weight is clearly 
marked on every pac No s 
- grade—the same high quality for 


The General Foods policy on this 
point is an open book. Everyone re- 
ceives the same fair treatment. 


(Continued on page 57) 
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“Indispensable 
in Cleveland!” 


Readers and retailers prove 
right along that The News 
is indispensable in Cleve- 
land. 


The Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culation shows that The 
News and the other evening 
newspaper give complete 
coverage of Greater Cleve- 
land with a minimum of 
duplication. 


Media Records, Inc., for 
the first six months of 1930 
shows that advertisers in 19 
out of 24 local major classi- 
fications place the bulk of 
their copy in the evening 
papers. And Emerson B. 
Knight in their certified 
consumer study of Cleve- 
land prove that evening pa- 
pers are the. choice of 8 out 
of 10 families for advertis- 
ing information and news 
and editorial content. 


Such records indisputedly prove The 
News’ position in the Cleveland market. 


THE CLEVELAND NEWS 
GEO. A. McDEVITT CO., National Representatives 
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Advertisersca 


The Power of The Press 
in Pittsburgh 


The lead over the other Pittsburgh 


newspapers of more than half a million 


lines; the lead in 27 out of 36 classifica- 
tions; a total of 48.1 per cent of all line- 
age for the month—those are the find- 
ings of June Media Records, Inc., for The 
Pittsburgh Press. This is properly ex- 
clusive of advertising carried in a na- 
tional magazine distributed on Sunday 


by another Pittsburgh newspaper. 


MEMBER OF THE UNITED 
PRESS ---+ OF THE AUDIT 
BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
and of MEDIA RECORDS, INC. 
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rdcan’t all be 


/ 


guessing : 


HEN national advertisers and local ad- 

vertisers focus their attention on the rich 
Pittsburgh market with a view to getting most 
sales per dollar spent, they select The Pittsburgh 
Press. In June, alone, 355 such advertisers chose 
The Press exclusively. In May, 351. And so on, 
back through the history of this great newspaper. 
Not guesswork, but established records, inspire this 
preference. Records that have earned The Press 
its reputation for a “habit of producing results.” 
. . » At this. critical moment in business history 
careful buyers of space will do well to study closely 


the pages of this preferred newspaper. 


ittsburgh Press 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPER 





‘ATIONAL ADVERTISING DEPT. OF SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
YEWSPAPERS ... 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
HICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO + LOS ANGELES: DALLAS 
ETROIT+ PHILADELPHIA +: BUFFALO: ATLANTA 
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Th 
Gene 


AND STILL GAINING | 


¢¢ THE JOURNAL LEADS ALL 
PORTLAND NEWSPAPERS WITH 


More Daily Circulation 
in Portland's trading territory ¢ @ @ 


More Display Advertising 


than any other Oregon newspaper @ 


opinio: 
b 3 OUT OF 4 Portland homes readers our Pc 
prefer the Journal. Manufacturers, grocers, = 
publishers and other display advertisers se- unders 
lect the Journal FIRST to sell the Portland “In 
market. @ Men's clothiers who demand that Gana 
every inch of advertising space produce re- of its 
sults place MORE advertising in the Journal stipula 
than in any other Portland paper. @ Grocers a 
who have a day-by-day check of their ad- The 
vertising returns buy nearly TWICE as much 
display space in the Journal as in any other 


Portland paper. 


ADVERTISING RECORDS FOR 
THE FIRST 6 MONTHS OF 1930 


Portland's 
TheJournal Morn'g Paper 


Departm't Store Advertising +42. y4 ie 6.3% 
National Advertising .... 16.8% —15.4% 
Total Display Advertising. . 10.6% — 9.1% 


OURNAL 


Afternoon - Sunday Produc 
ros 


PORTLAND, OREGON the thin 


Represented nationally by REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 
2 West 45th St. New York; 203 N. Wabash Ave. Chicago; 
58 Sutter St. San Francisco; 117 West Ninth St. Los An- 
geles; 1524 Chestnut St. Philadelphia we an 
H. R. FERRISS, 3322 White Bidg., Seattle representative nationa 
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Then followed the line, “Ask the 
General Foods Salesman,” and the 
list of products; and, finally, this: 


The quality that has made each 
General Foods product famous is al- 
ways the same, and the net weight, 
as specified on the package, is al- 
ways the same, no matter where or 
from whom the consumer buys it. 


“And that advertisement,” Mr. 
Whiteman commented, “said some- 
thing. It was the sort of adver- 
tisement that all of us concerned 
in the campaign had been striving 
for. The copy was short, and the 
language simple and direct. It 
took hold of the subject boldly—a 
subject involved in a controversy 
about which every dealer has heard 
and in which he may have formed 
opinions of his own—and, from 
our point of view, disposed of that 
subject, and disposed of it defi- 
nitely, with no chance for mis- 
understanding. 

“In the fourth advertisement, we 
answered still another question. 
General Foods guarantees the sale 
of its products. How? Are there 
stipulations and qualifications and 
restrictions? We told the trade 
exactly what the guaranty is.” 

The fourth advertisement read: 


Wuart Is oe 
“Tue Guaranty oF Sate? 


General Foods products are guar- 
anteed to sell to the public. , 
No one who buys this merchandise 
for resale is asked to “hold the bag.” 
Unless you sell these products to 
your customers, you can turn them 
best -— get your money. 
— _, words, 
means. 
“semrenty of policy is made pos 
sible by the tremendous demand  ~ 
every Gane Foods product—a de- 
mand continually .increased by 


steady, ful advertising. 
It will pay you to know more 


is what 
This 


about ay © ye and many others 


aimed to 
“Ask the 


man.” 


Again the list of General Foods 
Products, and, for the conclusion, a 
repetition of the final paragraph of 
the third advertisement. 

“Plain words,” said Mr. White- 
man, “in over-the-counter language. 
And then, for the fifth advertise- 
ment, the most recent in the series, 
we returned to the advantages of 
nationally advertised goods. Again, 


meral Foods Sales- 
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so we think, we said something 
definite. The copy is brief, sim- 
ple and forceful.” 

The fifth advertisement read: 


You Maxe Your Mowery at THE 
Enp oF THE PARADE 


You pay your ong for = om 
of groceries. don’t 
money back eae ae of t 
is sold. 

The end of the parade—the last 
few packages in the case—represent 
your profit, 

That's something to remember 
when you're tempted to take on 
“long profit”—slow-moving goods. 

“Long profits” are losses till you 
get your money back. 


nfo ~' 


That’s why it pays to sell General 
Foods products. hey sell quick. 
You get your money back. You put 
it to work again. 

A simple fact—which every grocer 
knows when he thinks of his own 
experience. 

“Ask the General 


man, 


Foods Sales- 


Again the list of products, and 
the repeated conclusion of the third 
advertisement. 

Ask the General Foods sales- 
man! Would he be able to expand 
- thought? Can he show where- 
in 

“He can,” said Mr. Whiteman. 
“In salesmen’s meetings, through 
our own internal publications, 
through every channel by which we 
reach him, we've been telling the 
epee our story. He knows 
it; and he can sit down with a re- 
olor and present the story in 
brass-tack style—like this: 

“‘Mr. Retailer, suppose you buy 
a case of goods from us at $2.75. 
It contains thirty-six packages 
that you will retail at 10 cents each. 
Your gross profit on the case, then, 
will be 85 cents. Now, suppose 
someone comes along and offers 
you what he calls ‘the same thing,’ 
only under a private brand and 
wholesale priced at $2.40. What 
you're likely to think of first is 
the difference between his whole- 
sale price and ours—35, cents. 
Next you'll think of the difference 
in gross profit—$1.20 on the pri- 
vate brand as against 85 cents on 
ours. 

“*But the real point is this: On 
either brand you don’t begin to re- 
ceive profit until you've got your 
money back. With our brand, you 
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get your money back—and a nickel 
more—when you've sold twenty- 
eight packages. With the private 
brand, you get your money back 
when you’ve sold twenty-four. 
And, thanks to consumer advertis- 
ing, you'll sell the twenty-eight 
packages of our brand while you're 
selling six—not more—of the other. 

“‘On any kind or brand of goods 
you sell, you make your profit at 
the end of the parade. For you 
the advantage is that our goods 
parade at double-quick!’” 

Ask the salesman! General 
Foods seems to be demonstrating 
that an institutional advertising 
campaign can be so conceived as 
to “sell” an institution, its policies 
and even its salesmen—and, be- 
yond that, so present such a mes- 
sage that the message itself truly is 
a “leader,” a cue, for what the 
salesmen, themselves, have to say. 


Selling Policies on a 
Rampage 


Satapa Tea Company, Inc. 
Boston, Mass. 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

We are interested in reading arti- 
cles which have appeared in your 
publication dealing with policies of 
manufacturers toward buying asso- 
ciations, jobbers and wholesalers in 
the grocery business. 

Sacapa Tea Company. 


F the truth were available, it 

would undoubtedly signpost the 
fact that selling policies—especially 
in the grocery field—have been off 
on something resembling nothing 
so much as a rampage. 

Of course the true facts are not 
entirely available. It is only pos- 
sible to pick up here and there iso- 
lated incidents and then piece these 
together to form a picture which, 
if incomplete, nevertheless does 
record with fair accuracy what is 
going on. 

With regard to grocery manu- 
facturers and their policies toward 
buying associations; jobbers and 
wholesalers it may properly be said 
—bluntly might be a better word— 
that with a great many their poli- 
cies are shaped primarily by what 
appear to be the exigencies of the 
moment. Certainly there is no such 
thing as uniformity in the industry 
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and precious little among many 
manufacturers individually. 

The entire situation is tied up 
with such tremendous developments 
as chain-store growth, the advent 
of the gigantic food merger com- 
panies and the growth of the buy- 
ing association idea or, as it is 
more commonly calied, the volun- 
tary chain plan. These develop- 
ments have all been of compara- 
tively recent origin. It is small 
wonder, consequently, that so 
many manufacturers, especially the 
smaller ones, are quite at sea and 
terribly busy changing sail to meet 
every change in the wind. 

Because we have here a mer- 
chandising affair of almost un- 
paralleled importance, the Print- 
ERS’ INK Publications have devoted 
many pages to thorough analyses 
of the present stages of the food 
industry’s evolution. This close 
scanning of what is going on in the 
food field is, if anything, to be in- 
tensified in the future for, in our 
opinion, out of the crucible of 
these experiences will come a new 
merchandising era.—[Ed. ‘Print- 
ERS’ INK. 


Merged with “House Furnish- 
ing Review” 

The House Furnishing Journal, New 
York, has been bought by the House 
Furnishing Review Company, a sub- 
sidiary of the Simmons-Boardman Pub- 
lishing Corporation, and will be merged 
with House Furnishing Review, effec- 
tive with the September issue. Charles 
B. Rosengren, president of Incorporated 
Business yp Company, publisher of 
the House Furnishing Journal. will be- 
come vice-president of House Furnishing 
Review. 


Reginald Ruxton with Sylvania 
Products and Nilco 


Reginald Ruxton has been appointed 
advertising manager of the ylvania 
Products Company, Sylvania radio tubes, 
and of the ileo mp Works, Inc., 
both of Emporium, Pa. He was for- 
merly for seven years advertising man- 
ager of the Dexter Folder Company, 

ew York, and was later with the May 
Oil Burner Company, Baltimore. 


Appoints P. F. O’Keefe 
Agency 
Charles Engelhard, Inc., Newark, 
J., manufacturer of industrial instru- 
ments, has Speed the New York of- 
fice of the P. F. O’Keefe Advertising 
Agency, Inc., as advertising counsel. 
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Syriinep UP 


WEALTH 
avo TREASURE 


T is not pieces of eight and doubloons 
that are stored up behind Arizona's giant 
dams; and to some it may not hold the 





romantic glamour and. fascination of buried 
treasure. But to Arizonians who have watched 
the thousands of arid acres transformed into 
veritable gardens (producing practically every 
known plant and biological specimen) and the 
power units providing electricity for both com- 
mercial and domestic purposes, the thousands 
of acres of water backed by Arizona's dams 
IS stored up wealth and treasure. Wealth 
and treasure from which everyone benefits and 
which brings untold wealth and buying funds 
to Arizona's population. 


Cultivate the wealthy Arizona market econom- 
ically and productively through The Arizona 


Republican. 


» THE « 


ARIZONA REPUBLICAN 


& M. C. Mogensen & Co., inc. 
K nS, AR San Francisco... .564 Market St. 
a i] > eee! Los Angeles. . .433 S. Spring St. 

Chicago...360 N. Michigan Ave. ARIZONA gostele eee 


Williams, Lawrence & 
Cresmer Co. 
New York. . ..985 Madison A 








Package Display Is Vital in Food 
Product Advertising 


Unique Efforts in the Direction of Helping Housewives to Remember the 
Physical Character of a Container 


By W. Livingston Larned 


ALUMET baking powder ad- 

vertising links the always pres- 
ent picture of the container with 
illustrations of “how the powder 
works twice” and is therefore dif- 
ferent from other 
products of a like 
character. 

The Royal 
Gelatin carton is 
discovered in 
company with 
photographs o f 
speed tests. 

Post’s Bran 
Flakes—the pack- 
age itself—is pho- 
tographed in col- 
ors, always on 
the breakfast 
table, surrounded 
by dainty loveli- 
ness in the way 
of trimmings. 

Cans of Bean 
Hole Beans stand 
squarely in the 
Maine woods at- 
mosphere. 

Wesson Oil 
cans are steeped 
in colorful rec- 
ipes, from which 
they are never 
separated. 

And 
through the list 
of successful food 
product advertisers. The package 
is getting the spotlight. 

Why? 

Enter any grocery store—look 
around you—observe the hundreds 
upon hundreds of packaged goods 
on display on counters, on shelves, 
piled on the floor and placed upon 
demonstration tables. 

This panorama of containers is 
likely to become a blurred and un- 
certain picture, with but few out- 
standing and truly characterful 


wakes up hear jaded appeaces! 


POST 
The Uae up Food 


A Peeeecy oF eneenes rowes convener 


Let’s all keep cool with 


Sor ewy tame! See how the wakeup food 


Although Every Part of the Advertise- 
so on ment Contains Action, It Appears to 
Generate in the Container Itself 
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designs reaching out for your eyes, 
demanding special consideration. 

There never was a time when 
manufacturers of food products 
paid as much attention to the de- 
signing of new 
labels, package 
designs and con- 
tainer displays. 
They realize the 
urgent need for 
striking designs. 

A firm special- 
izing in coffee in 
tins has been six 
months or more 
arriving at an ac- 
ceptible design. 
Over thirty dif- 
ferent shades of 
red have been ex- 
perimented with 
as the background 
effect, in a des- 
perate attempt to 
bridge the dis- 
tance between 
that which is 
cheap and “loud,” 
and that which is 
artistic as well as 
attention-compell- 
ing. 

In order to 
make these ex- 
periments, it was 
necessary to re- 
draw the entire 
label each time. Various color 
schemes were tried out. The thick- 
ness of a line might make all the 
difference in the world. 

Then these containers were given 
the acid test of store display. What 
happened to them when they came 
into direct competition with other 
and equally bright tins on the 
shelves? Considered alone, inde- 
pendent of them, no worth-while 
judgment could be reached. 

A label has finally been accepted 
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Something 
has happened 
in Pittsburgh 


During the first half of 1930, more new 
passenger automobiles were bought, 
in Pittsburgh and Allegheny County, 
than during the same period of any 
previous year —with the single ex- 
ception of the record sales year 1929 
when car sales were five per cent 
greater. 


For the first half of 1930, the Sun- 
Telegraph published more new pas- 
senger car advertising than any other 
Pittsburgh newspaper. The figures— 
Sun-Telegraph, 348,263; Press, 
327,050; *Post-Gazette, 202,758. 


*Six days only. 


THE SUN-TELEGRAPH 


Reprehanted Nationally by Paul Block, Inc. 
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(ii ONTINUEQR‘: 
OOD HOUSEKEEPING'S national 

a shopping service, which buys on F 

request for its readers clothes u 


and accessories featured in the New York li 
market, has to date received more orders n 
than in any past year. 

Good Housekeeping Fashion Depart- 





ment reports the greatest number of ¥ 

letters seeking advice in the purchase of 

clothes and accessories that it has ever t 

received. 1 
Good Housekeeping Studio of Fur- ' 


nishings and Decorations reports that 

1930 has been an exceptionally active 

year in its contacts with women who have 

personal decorating problems. 
Good Housekeeping Institute has re- | 

ceived so far in 1930 more visits and 

letters from women definitely interested 

in buying guaranteed household devices 

than during the same period last year. 
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EVROSPERITY 


Good Housekeeping's Bureau of 
Foods, Sanitation and Health reports an 
unprecedented number of requests for its 
list of tested and approved foods, cos- 
metics and pharmaceutical preparations. 

Good Housekeeping has made more 
dealer tie-ups in 1930 than in any pre- 
vious year. . 

These are some of the facts which show 
that the Good Housekeeping clientele of 
1,750,000 women have not depressed 
their scale of living. 4 | 





+ + + + il 


Such reader activity tends to show that Hi] 
the Good Housekeeping market is one HT] 
of continued prosperity. The confidence WY 
women repose in it as a merchandise _||||||| ||| 
adviser is today more than ever a creator | 

of sales for its advertisers. 





TTT 
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but the men in charge of the job 
will not soon forget their trials 
and tribulations. It was by no 
means as easy as they had imag- 
ined it to be when they set out to 
do it. 

There are more package goods 
in food shops than ever. Their de- 
signs are more scientifically 
devised. It is a keen field of 
competition. Every manu- 
facturer, in the meanwhile, 
agrees that nothing could be 
more important. Women 
have a way of forgetting 
even the veteran products. 

The other day, this writer 
happened to be in a large 
grocery store in a suburban 
village near New York. A 
bright-faced woman entered. 
She had no list, but walked 
about the store, looking up at 
packages. Her eyes were 
her list, her reminders. That 
was obvious. 

Finally she reached a de- 
partment where soaps and 
household cleaners were con- 
centrated. She paused. 
“Strange,” said she to the 
clerk, “I want a box or two 
of soap ~~ @ for washing 
dishes but can’t for the 
life of me remember its 
name. And I should, be- 
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force and unique individuality that 
the customer or the prospect, alike, 
will be assisted in remembering. 
In modern campaigns for foods, 
it is to be noted that packages are 
larger than in the past, and much 
more “fuss” is made over their dis- 
play. They are surrounded by at 


. ++ say Snider 


Of course all catsup iso’ 
© the same! You'll discover thre 
difference in Smider's at the 





cause I have been using it 


++. alee fresh-kept Vegetables and Fruits in glass and tin 





for some time. Isn’t that 
strange?” 
rubbed her wrinkled brow 
with an index finger. All 
the while, she was looking up at 
the shelves and the many, many 
different packages. 

Finally she saw one bright blue 
container, its white letters dancing 
a message. “There it is,” she ex- 
claimed, “of course. . . . Ivory 
Flakes !” 

The need of attractive, scientifi- 
cally designed packages must be ap- 
parent. But in all this welter of 
color, an artist may well look upon 
the task as one which is well nigh 
impossible. A saturation point of- 
color, it would seem, has at, last 
been reached. 

So the advertiser now gees that 
there is a tie-up which is of defi- 
nite importance—the display of the 
container in his advertising of such 


She frowned and The Shadow Idea Gives Definite and Remem- 
berable Emphasis to the Snider Bottle 


mospheric settings and ideas, calcu- 
lated to give them an extra measure 
of interest to the eye—and to the 
mind. 

The attractive container, the 
well-designed container, must be 
skilfully staged in the advertising 
layout. And the extent to which 
designers of campaigns are accom- 
plishing this deserves consideration. 
In the majority of cases, especially 
in newspaper campaigns, some basic 
plan of illustration is devised and 
then adhered to throughout an en- 
tire series. Chahges of compo- 
sition and general atrangement are 
of course a part of the plan, al- 
though the spirit of the package 
display remains approximately the 
same. 
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Post Toasties has accomplished 
it with the aid of intensive action. 
Although every part of the adver- 
tisement contains some action, it 
appears to generate in the container 
itself. 

The carton is tilted at angles, and 
the flash lines springing from it 
project through type 
and up to the illustrative 
material. The effect of 
this is to enliven the 
container and to make it 
the most vital visual 
contact in the space. 

An aggressive news- 
paper campaign for 
Snider’s Catsup, three 
columns wide, repro- 
duces the bottle very 
nearly actual size, and 
at an angle, as in the 
Post Toasties drawings. 
This bottle throws a 
shadow which is given 
tone value by means of 
Ben Day tints. 

And worked in with 
the Ben Day are illus- 
trations, such as of 
wemen shopping in 
grocery stores, table 
scenes, or the picking of 
tomatoes in sunny fields. 
It is a most effective 
and distinctive cam- 
paign of its kind and 
certainly manages to 
give definite and re- 
memberable emphasis to 
the bottle. 

In the advertising of Icy Point 
Salmon, there is a pictorial play on 
the name, as the tin sits upon lofty 
ice bergs. 

Since there are ice bergs, han- 
dled in a decorative manner, on the 
label, this added, outside setting of 
the same refreshing atmosphere, is 
valuable as a means of causing peo- 
ple to retain a memory picture of 
the can. 

In many Shredded Wheat com- 
positions, human action and episodic 
detail is built around the package. 
A little boy and a young brother 
are “playing store.” The grocer, 
the lad, hands across his make- 
shift counter a package of Shredded 
Wheat. A wide choice of these 
humanized subjects has been dis- 


O01 course you didn't expect them — bet 
that’s ali right... 
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covered and they are most pleasing. 
For years, the advertising for 
Puffed Rice has featured the pack- 
age in close juxtaposition to those 
guns firing a broadside of rice into 
the air, and that people finally get 
to associate the container with these 
pictures is not to be denied. 
These s morhing 1 get haand over 
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NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


“Uneeda Bakers” 
Most of the Successful Food Advertisers Are Featur- 
ing the Package in Their Advertising Today 


It was a clever idea when, for 
Kellogg’s Rice Krispies, the layout 
artist hit upon the idea of placing 
a heaping dish beside the carton, 
with speed lines flashing up from 
it, each one terminating in such 
words as “Snap,” “Crackle,” “Pop.” 
To emphasize the crisp quality of 
the product, this composition plan 
works in neatly enough. And all 
the speed lines and words near the 
package very naturally concentrate 
attention there. 

Del Monte canned goods are con- 
tent to reproduce the flavor of 
California gardens and to feature 
lifelike reproductions, in full color, 
of the uncooked ingredients. 

It is always comparatively easy 
to surround a container with the 
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SEPTEMBER issue 
just off press 
shows 28% 
advertising gain 


This on top of 
a gain in August 
of 29% 


Making a gain for 
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the first nine 
months in 1930 
of 11% 


i 
What's the answer? 


& 
A good product... 
with a worthwhile 


audience .. honestly 
sold 
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type of atmosphere which adds to 
it, gives it color and a human 
quality. Advertisers have been in- 
clined to tuck a package away in 
some remote corner, alone and un- 
inspired and be content. “It isn’t 
very attractive, anyway,” is re- 
marked. 

But a new regime has corrected 
this. There is a mental picture all 
the while of that little housewife 
strolling through the store, looking 
up at counters and hundreds of 
containers, and never quite sure of 
herself. What was it she wanted? 
What cereal was that she read 
about—what cake flour—what salad 
dressing ? 

But if she sees the package, and 
associates it with the advertising of 
the product, another story is told, 
of course. 

In campaign after campaign, 
Swans Down Cake Flour does two 
things to cause you to “remember 
the appearance of the packages.” 
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There are always beautifully 
painted studies of lovely cakes and 
the container nestles close to that 
interesting suggestion: “A two-egg 
cake with a four-egg taste.” 

It must be admitted that the ad- 
vertising of Hormel §sealed-tin 
hams and chickens has been sensi- 
bly composed. Figure work and 
human-interest situations are looked 
upon as of far less importance than 
large reproductions of the contain- 
ers and equally large and realistic 
showings of the contents, ready to 
serve. You carry away with you 
a very vivid impression of that 
Hormel tin. 

One after another, the advertis- 
ers of food products have come into 
this fold and have seen how neces- 
sary it is to build the entire dis- 
play around a container, while not 
overlooking other essentials and the 
advertisers of many other products 
sold in grocery stores are following 
the example of the food advertisers 


Pejibaye 


OMETIME, in the not too dis- 

tant future, the reader of car 
cards, newspapers, magazines, may 
see a piece of copy like this: “Have 
you had your carbohydrate today? 
Order a package of pejibaye from 
your grocer. 

For the pejibaye or chontodura 
palm is being aggressively de- 
veloped by the United Fruit Com- 
pany and every one knows what a 
job it did with bananas. The plant 
is native to Costa Rica and part of 
Panama and is also being grown in 
Honduras and in Guatemala. 

Alfred F. Butler, horticulturist 
in charge of the Lancetilla Experi- 
ment Station for the United Fruit 
Company at Tela, Honduras, says 
this about the fruit: 

“In many ways the chontodura 
palm may be regarded as the 
Western equivalent of the Oriental 
date palm. Both bear fruits which 
are regarded with great esteem in 
their particular localities as carbo- 
hydrate foods, the noteworthy dif- 
ference being that in the date palm 
the principal constituent is sugar 
while that of the pejibaye is 
starch.” 

Always working in its labora- 
tories and experimental stations for 


new products, the United Fruit 
company, through its vast interests 
in Central America, discovered that 
this palm tree which grows in 
great profusion, had been culti- 
vated since early times by the 
Indians and was an imrortant part 
of the staple food in Costa Rica. 
There the fruit is boiled in salt 
water and served cold, though 
there are many other ways of pre- 
paring it. When boiled it is dry 
and mealy, keeps perfectly for five 
days and is said to taste like a 
baked chestnut. 

After much experimenting at the 
station Mr. Butler reports: 

“There seems little reason why 
methods of shipment should not be 
discovered whereby this fruit could 
be placed in the United States mar- 
ket$ insgood condition: Once peo- 
ple areé-acquainted with it, tite fruit 
should become exceptionally popu- 
lar in the- north.” 

The United Fruit Company 
knows how to ship and how to 
make people acquainted with a 
good tasting fruit, so it looks as if 
a new food product were going to 
be advertised. 

A new name might be a | ie idea 
for a start. 
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is a woman of Today . . . smart, 
sophisticated, superlatively style- 
conscious . . . alert to the trends 
and whims of fashion . . . and 
invariably attired in the accepted 
vogue. 


She reads The Evening World for 
the news of the day . . . and of 
woman's particular realm . . . as 
there only can she find . . . Ann 
Roberts's authentic and illustrated 
reports on what the well-dressed 
woman is wearing . . . Helen 
Worden’s blithe recitals of the 
affairs and apparel favored by 
society . . . and Dare’s interpre- 
tation of the mode. 


She is discriminatingly obedient to 
the dictates of fashion . . . and 
of substantial buying power. . . 
thus her custom becomes notably 
profitable to style advertisers in 
The Evening World . . . and you 
can only figure the tremendous 
gross by multiplying her individual 
ouaEIre by many thousands 
i ae 


ying 
ers 





Her name is legion! 


The Evening Morld 1x he New, York fais 


New York's Foundation Newspaper pag hy Boag for style wear 
PULITZER BUILDING of Detvelt, Fourth Chyref the 


NEW YORK Land. 
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No Circulation 


Possible shrinkage of circulations during 
the coming eighteen months is causing 
concern to many advertisers and agencies. 


While other magazines may have circula- 
tion worries, never have subscriptions to 
The Farm Journal come more easily than 
now—nor with such good net returns. 


Odr June 1930 ABC report shows these large gains: 


*Our greatest net paid circulation for all 
time, 1,547,548 


—95,000 increase in a year 


*Greatest first-six-months average net paid 
circulation, 1,517,446 


—105,000 increase over last year 


*Greatest circulation in the United States of 
any farm magazine, 1,543,572 


—97,000 increase over last year 


*Greatest R. F. D. circulation ever achieved by 
any magazine, 1,002,581 


The Farm Journal gives national 
advertisers most farm coverage in 
all the important trading areas. 
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Worries Here 


An Outstanding Distribution 








The circulation is concentrated in the richest agriculture 
sections—The Farm Journal is far in the lead over all 


other farm magazines in quantity of circulation in the 
FIRST 20 STATES in: 


—farm buildings—implements and machinery— 
automobiles—tractors—and other evidences of 
farm wealth and progress— 


—in livestock products—dairying— poultry —all 
crops—vegetables—fruit—and other sources of 
farm income. 





Belongs at the Top of Every Farm Paper List 


the Farm Journal 


Chicago PHILADELPHIA New York 





What Paid Advertising Can Do 
for the Sports Industry 


Newspaper Advertising Is Being Used to Stimulate Attendance at 
Arlington Park Race Meeting 


By Frederic Read 


NDER the present traditions 
of sports merchandising, the 
heavy load is carried by editorial 
write-ups on newspaper sporting 
pages. Loyal followers of these 
pages get to know what 


ball, boxing, racing and other or- 
ganized sports purely vicariously, 
through the medium of newspaper 
and radio accounts. 

They accepted completely the 





is going on in baseball, 


racing, boxing, etc—as it | Distance Champions of America 


is told to them editori- 
ally; but seldom as it 
might be told them in a 
selling way. And any one 
who thinks there isn’t a 
tremendous difference be- 
tween editorial telling 
and the sort of selling 
which can be done only in 
paid space would do well 
to study the experience 
of the Arlington Park 
Jockey Club of Chicago. 

Needless to say, news- 
papers had regular re- 
porters assigned to this 
race meeting, for of 
course it was legitimate 
sporting news. But Arl- 
ington authorities did not 
stop there. There are, 
they reasoned, many hun- 
dreds of potential racing 
fans who do not follow 





in Racing’s Greatest Battle 
at Arlington Tomorrow 




















the sport sheets closely 


at all; who may, because Large Space in Newspapers Was Used This Year to 


their interest in organized 
sports has never been suf- 
ficiently aroused, never even read 
them at all. Here is a new sport- 
ing market, ready for cultivation, 
and it simply cannot be reached by 
the old methods. 

Then the Arlington authorities 
reasoned, too, that there is a 
chance that part of the old standby 
market—that large body of sport- 
ing initiates—is not too fully aware 
of the pleasure of personal atten- 
dance at the races. Maybe they 
have acquired the habit (and there 
is reason to believe that many hun- 
dreds have) of taking their base- 


Advertise the Arlington’ Park Race Meeting 


thought that they had a product, 
one to be sold as well as talked 
about. It is true, of course, that 
they had an ideal set-up to start 
with—a board of directors com- 
posed of highly successful business 
men, men who could scarcely be 
expected to do other than follow 
the methods which had worked so 
well in their own businesses. Ad- 
vertising was destined to be one 
of these methods, for witness the 
fact that on this board were such 
well-known advertisers and adver- 
tising men as William Wrigley, 
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Jr., chairman, William Wrigley, Jr. 
Co.; Albert D. Lasker, chairman, 
Lord & Thomas and Logan; Vin- 
cent Bendix, president, Bendix 
Aviation Corp.; N. Harley, 


chairman, Hurley Machine Co.; 
John Hertz, chairman, Omnibus 
Corp.; Samuel Insull, chairman, 
Commonwealth Edison Co.; 
Thomas E. Wilson, president, Wil- 
son & Co., and Charles S. Pearce, 
president, Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
Cc 


0. 

These and others, organized as 
the Arlington Park Jockey Club, 
took over the park two years ago 
with the intention of making it a 
place where the country’s finest 
stables would be glad to be 
represented, a place where the at- 
mosphere of Belmont, Saratoga, 
Ascot, or any of the rest could be 
found. It was established on a 
non-profit policy. 

Advertising was woven into their 
program this year as a consistent, 
thoroughly modern, 84,000 line 
newspaper campaign. It did not 
appear in sport sections, for this 
advertising was designed to appeal, 
not only to the initiates, but to 
those who had never heard of the 
sport or who had but a passing 
knowledge at best. 

Copy was handled, not by an 
old-time horseman, but by a man 
who had no more knowledge of 
horseracing than do most people. 
Every precaution was taken to 
make it regular consumer copy of 
broad appeal, speaking the racing 
language accurately, but not too 
technically. 

Naturally, the layout was pri- 
marily of a news sort, fanfaring in 
large photos and headlines the 
events of the day: “See Earl Sande 
Ride Gallant Fox Saturday® at 
Arlington,” etc. Nevertheless, the 
copy itself hammered away con- 
tinuously on the two points: that 
here was clean, high-class sport 
for sport’s sake, as guaranteed by 
the names on its board of directors, 
and that it was run on a non-profit 
policy. 

And gate attendance, let it be 
repeated, this year went up 30 per 
cent. Here, in other words, is a 
spendid and very concrete example 
of what can be done by applying 
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the proved methods of regular 
business to those fields which are 
so often thought of as “different.” 

Editorial reporting does a big 
job for the sports industry. Ad- 
vertising also can do a tremendous 
job—one which no amount of free 
publicity can ever hope to do. 
Neither one can possible hope to 
do the work of the other, for the 
difference is that vast difference 
between conversation and well- 
ordered salesmanship. 


R. W. Gentzler to Direct 
Sales of Racine Concern 


R. W. Gentzler has been appointed 
sales manager of the Racine Feet Knit- 
ting Company, Beloit, Wis. He was for- 
merly Southwestern sales manager of 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute, direc- 
tor of sales of the Acme Aluminum 
Foundry Company, Chicaga, and Chicago 
sales manager of the Waukesha Mineral 
Water Company. 


Shirley Walker Has Own 
Business 


The Walker Advertising Agency has 
been started, with offices in the Russ 
Building, San Francisco, headed by 
Shirley Walker. He was formerly ad- 
vertising manager and, later, controller 
of Sherman, Clay & Company, San Fran- 
cisco music house. He was also formerly 
<—y sales manager of The General 

aint Corporation. 


Modine Account to Dunham- 
Younggreen-Lesan 


The Modine Manufacturing Company, 
Racine, Wis., manufacturer of automo- 
tive radiators, unit heaters and copper 
radiation, has appointed the Dunham- 
Younggreen-Lesan Company, Chicago 
advertising agency, to direct its adver- 
tising account. 


With San Francisco 
“Examiner” 


E. H, Traxler, formerly with the ad- 
vertising rtment of the Western 
branch of illys-Overland, Inc., has 
joined the local display advertising staff 
of the San Francisco Examiner. 


Appoints Bowman, Hoge, Ltd. 

Convoys North America, Toronto, 
sporting goods manufacturer, has ap- 
pointed Bowman, Hoge, Ltd., advertising 
agency, of that city, to direct its ad- 
vertising account. 


American Fork & Hoe Elects 

E, W. McCarty has been elected vice- 
president in charge of sales of the Amer- 
ican Fork & Hoe Company, Cleveland. 
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The Purpose of the Publisher 


By Roy Pollock 


ECENTLY Mr. Bernarr Mac- 
fadden took as his guests a 
group of business and professional 
men for a week-end at Dansville, 
N. Y., where the Physical Culture 
Hotel is located. 

After golf, swimming and dinner 
every one told a story—some good 
—some not so good. When Mr. 
Macfadden was called upon he said 
first that he was glad all were en- 
joying the party and since he 
wasn’t much of a story teller, 
craved indulgence for a few words 
on what was nearest his heart. 

His remarks ran about like this: 
“I like the publishing business— 
we're pretty big and hope to be the 
biggest. It’s a great human busi- 
ness and I enjoy it tremendously. 
Also, our business is a money 
maker and I say, gentlemen, make 
money, because with resources you 
can accomplish much that other- 
wise you cannot. The money I make 
from the publishing business per- 
mits me to do things that I have 
been wrapped up in all my life— 
things like maintaining this Health 
Resort and the Castle Heights Mil- 
itary Academy in Tennessee and 
several other projects where I can 
help people to grow healthy or get 
healthy. 


The Rule of Four 


“That’s my hobby—Health, 
through sunshine, fresh air, exercise 
and right foods (the rule of four). 

“The Physical Culture Magazine 
which was the start of my publish- 
ing business over thirty-five years 


ago has told more people of these 
means to good health than has any 
other single agency. Right now 
we are extending the usefulness of 
this initial Macfadden Publication 
to reach several times more people. 
We have engaged the outstand- 
ing editorial brains and increased 
the budget by many thousands of 
dollars. We have secured the ser- 
vices of leading authorities like my 
friend Dr. Sir Arbuthnot Lane, 
Dr. Alfred Adler of Vienna and 
Dr. Ira D. Garard of Rutgers, 
to mentiof just a few, who will 
be contributing editors on medical, 
psychological and nutritional health 
matters. And, since as publishers 
we know that we must make even 
so vital a matter as life itself in- 
teresting, there will be as a lure, 
the most attractive serials, stories 
and articles that money can buy. 


A Fine Appeal - 


“This program is setting us back 
some dollars, but it’s already show- 
ing results and I’m not worrying 
about that. It is my desire, gentle- 
men, that the new Physical Culture 
shall not only continue to enjoy the 
widest sale of any publication de- 
voted to health, but that it will 
become as large or larger than 
most of the national publications of 
any kind. The appeal of health in 
the home is as fine and big as any 
publisher could ask for and we've 
demonstrated our ability to interest 
the public. 

“Gentlemen, I give you my hobby 
—Your Health.” 





THE MAGAZINE FOR MIND AND BODY 
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And Now the Public 
Wants Black 


HERE are cycles, too, in tastes 

—cycles and little ironies. For 
example, it used to be funny to 
say: “You can have a Ford car in 
any color, so long as it’s black.” 
But a shift in popular preferences 
not only has ruined the original 
joke, but has turned the point of it 
—if a point remains—against the 
jokesmiths. 

It is history, of course—a part of 
the nation’s industrial history that 
Henry Ford helped create—that 
for longer, almost, than the mem- 
ory of man, Ford cars came in 
black, only. When other cars came 
out in as many colors as there were 
makes and models, the nation won- 
dered how long Ford would hold 
out. Not for long. When the 
Model T went out, the new Model 
A appeared in plumage like unto 
the peacock’s. 

And now, according to the Duco 
Color Advisory Service of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., the 
most popular automobile color is 
black. “For the first time on rec- 
ord since the introduction of lac- 
quer finishes in place of paint and 
varnish,” say the Duco advisors, 
“black has superseded all automo- 
bile color families.” 

Specifically, in July, this year, 
the color preferences, reduced to 
an index basis, ranked as follows: 


The shift in leadership from 
blue to black came rather sud- 
denly. In July, 1929, blue easily 
led the field. The rankings were: 


By June, 1930, although blue still 
held first place, black had climbed 
to second, the other colors ranking 
in the following order: brown, 
green, maroon, gray. And in July, 
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black topped blue by a “plurality” 
of 31. 


Even the statistical Duco advis- 
ors themselves seem impressed ; for 
they remark: “The predominant 
position of the blue color family 
has been interrupted but once since 
December, 1928. In 1930, the 


brown color family assumed the 
lead during January and retained 
leadership through February.” 


Schrader Valve Account to Go 
to Ayer 


A. Schrader’s Sons, Inc., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., maker of Schrader’s tire valves 
and accessories, has placed its advertis- 
ing account with N. W. Ayer & Son, . 
Inc. This change in account becomes 
effective about November 1. 


Lennen & Mitchell Add 


Three to Staff 
J. Sterling Getchell, John V. Tarle- 
ton and Heyward Anderson have joined 
= cour —< n= & Mitchell, 
ne., ew 0 advertising agency. 
They were previously with the J. Walter 
Thompson pany. 


T. F. Pevear Starts Own 


Business 
Theodore F. Pevear has resigned as 
assistant to the president of B. Forman 
& Company, Rochester, N. Y., to pro- 
mote a new system which he has de- 
vised for the handling of charge ac- 
counts by retail stores. 


Lester Hopper with 
Paul Block, Inc. 


Lester Hopper has joined the promo- 
tion department of Paul Block, Inc., New 
York. He was Sree director of 
promotion of the Hearst morning news- 
papers on the Pacific Coast. 


M. A. Newmark Account to 
Smith & Ferris 


M. A. Newmark & Company, Los 
Angeles importers and wholesale grocers, 
have appointed Smith & Ferris, adver- 
tising agency of that city, to direct their 
advertising account. 


C. T. Schneider with Griswold 


Press 
Casper T. Schneider, who has been 
with the Esterling Printing Company, 
Detroit, for more than twenty-two years 
has resigned to join the sales staff o 
the Griswold Press, of that city. 


Magazine for Miniature Golf 

Miniature Golf Pam, a monthly 
magazine, is being published by Key- 
stone Publishing Company, Los Angeles. 
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Nation’s Business is in a class 
by itself in the presentation 
of reliable and authentic in- AA 


formation to Business Men. 


CHARLES FRANCK, President 
Holophane Company, Inc, 
New York, N. Y. 
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Forty Million Passengers Daily 








ELECTRIC RAILWAYS 


(1929) 


Capitalization . $5,353,000,000 
Employees ..... +++ «+ + 265,000 
Grossrevenues. . .. . . $1,120,000,000 
Passengers carried . . . . 15,830,000,000 
Projected expenditures (1930) $389,000,000 




















‘crease. But electric railways spanning the city’s 
growing radius, offer quick, safe, and economical trans- 
portation. Of all methods of moving people about in 
large cities, none has yet proved superior to the electric 
car for mass movement. 


Solas throngs grow denser. Urban distances in- 


The significant fact about the electric railways of today, 
is that, despite the rapid increase in the use of auto- 
mobiles, street cars remain supreme in the field of urban 
rapid transit. In the past decade, the period of greatest 
competition, street cars have held their own—the total 
revenue passengers carried on the electric railways in 1929 
being about the same as the number carried in 1919. At 
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present. time, the electric railways handle one hundred 
) thirty times the entire population of the country, 
ually—an average of more than forty million daily. 


| ilectric railways have helped to consolidate larger and 








er units of population, not merely by effecting speedy 
ban transfers, but also by linking the city with its sur- 
nding territory. About 17,500 miles of interurban 
3 serve as connecting links between rural and urban 
nmunities. 

he electric railway industry of the United States 
upies a more prominent and a more satisfactory posi- 
, financially, today than has been the case at any time 
ing the past fifteen years. The monthly average of 
idend payments by street railways shows an almost 
nterrupted upward trend from the beginning of 1922 
he early months of 1930. 


All of the above appeared in a recent 
nnouncement of Halsey, Stuart & Co.) 


here is one big difference in Street Car riding which 
sey, Stuart & Company did not mention. Nowadays the 
ials and executives of large corporations ride in their 
-fpusines and their salesmen travel to and fro in their small 
mobiles. Unfortunately for us, many of them forget the 
in which they rode in the street cars twice a day, and some 
em do not realize that 40,000,000 passengers still do every 


what they used to do every day—read the car cards. 


National Advertising Manager. 
STREET RAILWAYS ADVERTISING CO. 
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blazing 


the trail FOR MODERN 
ADVERTISING with BAUER TYPE 


FOR ExAmPLeE: Out of fifty-three modern advertise- 
ments in Harper's Bazaar (May issue), thirty were 
set wholly or in part in the celebrated Baver 
faces. In Vogue (June 7th is- 
sue) thirty-two pages of the 
editorial text were set wholly 
or in part in new Bauer type 
faces. When style is the im- 
portant consideration, good 
taste dictates Bauer type. 
Bauer types hold first place 
in the art director's plans, 
because there is a modern 
Bauer type face for every 
advertising need. New type 
faces frequently are being 
added to the already inter- 
esting list of Bauer successes. 


ft 


THE BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY® 


Incorporated a 
235 EAST 45TH STREET- NEW YORK 


This advertisement is set in the hew Bover FUTURA OBLIQUE LIGHT. Specimens will b2 
sent to you upon application ,.. Modern Baver types are carried in stock by dealers in various 


© 
important larger cities, thus ensuring prompt delivery of orders in every section of the countrys 
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How Should We Pay Our 


Salesmen? 
An Outline of Salesmen’s Compensation Plans 


By C. K. Woodbridge 


{Eprrortat Nore: This is the 
second in a series of four articles by 
Mr. Woodbridge. The first article 
appeared in last week’s issue of 


Pernters’ Ink on page 3. 
Next week Mr. oodbridge will 


discuss the strong points and weak- 
nesses of the various compensation 
plans.] 


| N a previous article we discussed 
the factors to consider before 
setting up the salesman’s compensa- 
tion plan. In the present article 
we can take up individual plans, 
outlining their chief character- 
istics. 

Before going into detail, how- 
ever, it will be well to emphasize 
again one of the chief points of the 
previous article. No compensation 
plan is perfect. No one has yet 
discovered a plan that can be ap- 


plied universally to all businesses 


alike. Therefore, in studying the 
plans about to be outlined, the 
sales executive should bear in mind 
always that he must set them up 
against conditions in his industry 
and in his company. It is only in 
studying the relationship of these 
conditions that he can arrive at the 
plan best suited to his own business. 

Also, the sales executive must 
realize that in setting up the more 
complicated plans of compensation, 
there are bound to be periods of 
readjustment. Seldom is a plan 
carried out as originally conceived. 
If the plan, however, stands up in 
essentials under the fiery test of 
actual use the executive may con- 
gratulate himself as he makes such 
minor adjustments as are necessary. 

A widely used plan of compen- 
sation, if wide use means the num- 
ber of salesmen who are _ paid 
according to the plan, is the Com- 
mission Plan. This is the most 
direct system of reward, since the 
salesman is paid a definite per- 
centage of his total volume of sales, 
this percentage being determined 
in advance, 


There are various types of com- 
mission plans. The simplest is the 
straight commission plan which 
means paying the salesman a pre- 
determined commission on a sale. 
Next comes the sliding commission 
plan by which the salesman is 
paid a given percentage up to a 
certain point, after which the size 
of the commission automatically 
increases or decreases as further 
sales totals are reached. The group 
commission plan means that the 
manufacturer’s merchandise is di- 
vided into groups, and each group 
carries a different per cent of com- 
mission for the salesman. 


The Other Extreme 


At the other extreme is the 
straight salary plan, by which the 
salesman is paid a fixed income 
regardless of his sales, although, 
of course, the size of his salary 
will be determined by his success 
as a salesman. 

The straight salary plan and the 
straight commission plan are the 
basic plans from which all others 
stem. 

The salary and commission plan 
is the simplest development and 
operates as follows: The sales- 
man receives a salary, compara- 
tively small, and in addition gets 
a per cent on all sales or on sales 
above a certain figure. Again the 
commission may vary as to prod- 
ucts or may be on a’ sliding scale 
as to volume. The salary is a defi- 
nite sum payable at stated intervals. 
The salesman has an income that 
he knows will help him meet fixed 
obligations. 

The drawing account and com- 
mission is a variant of the same 
plan, except that in the case of 
the drawing account the relation 
to the straight commission plan is 
more obvious. The drawing account 
is, in theory at least, an advance 
on the salesman’s commissions that 
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are paid to him like salary and if 
he falls behind his expected volume 
he is supposed to make good on his 
drawing account before he again 
collects commissions. The line of 
demarcation between this and com- 
mission and salary plan is very 
slight, often being more a matter 
of nomenclature than of actual 
practice. 

Another plan is salary plus ex- 
pense against a commission. When 
this is used, salary and expense are 
deducted from the commission 
earned on sales, the excess, if there 
is any, being paid the salesman. 

Salary and commission on sales 
over a certain amount or quota 
means, as its name implies, that 
the salesman gets a straight salary 
and then draws his commission on 
those sales that go over his quota 
or over a definite amount set in 
advance. 

Another modification of the plans 
described is that of salary and per- 
centage of saving. Here .each 
salesman is given a sales quota for 
his territory and at the same time 
is given a sales budget based on 
an analysis of the cost of covering 
his territory in the past and a pre- 
diction of the amount of his cur- 
rent expenses based on that analysis 
and a study of current conditions. 
A percentage figure is then deter- 
mined to cover the expenses of the 
salesman’s territory. By increasing 
his sales or reducing his expenses 
or both the salesman achieves ex- 
tra rewards. 

A natural outgrowth of various 
of the plans already mentioned 
was: the giving of some form of 
bonus for specific services or 
achievements. The bonus, naturally 
can be merged with almost any of 
the plans already described. 

Bonuses are given for many 
types of effort. In an address on 
compensation plans for salesmen 
delivered before the American 
Management Association, several 
years ago, I outlined some of the 
things for which bonuses are given 
as follows: 

Bonus on special features: An 
amount paid, for instance, for 
pushing packages more than bulk 
goods, for pushing an item of spe- 
cial profit to the manufacturer, for 
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pushing an item which the manv- 
facturer wishes to close out, etc. 

Bonus on net profits: Under this 
plan salesmen are given a percent- 
age on net profits. 

Bonus on total sales: This is 
given to encourage the building of 
volume, often at the expense of 
profit, since the salesman may push 
short profit, good demand items 
because they sell easily and slight 
long profit items which do not 
enjoy the same demand. 

Bonus on quota excess: The 
saiesman who goes over his set 
quota is paid a bonus on sales in 
excess. This amounts to a reward 
for results beyond that which was 
predetermined as satisfactory. 

Bonus on low sales costs: The 
house sets up a reasonable selling 
cost and rewards the salesman for 
keeping his costs below this point 

Bonus on service to the house 
Many factors enter into the deter- 
mination of what extra-selling ser- 
vices, that is services which do not 
ordinarily pay a special commis- 
sion, are worthy of a bonus. Such 
factors as calls made, new accounts 
opened, the answering of corre- 
spondence, promptness and careful- 
ness in submitting reports, sales 
of profitable goods, come under the 
head of service to the house. 


A Plan to Correct Weaknesses 


Bonus on increased efficiency 
This usually is put into effect 
to correct weaknesses and develoy 
sales ability. Some of the factors 
considered here might be integrity 
aggressiveness, industry, company 
interest, salesmanship, etc. 

Bonus on promotional work 
Some houses pay salesmen extra 
for dressing windows, for getting 
dealers to put in windows of the 
product, for pushing the advertis- 
ing portfolio, etc. 

Bonus on calls: This is paid on 
new calls and repeat calls with the 
idea that the more the salesman 
exposes himself to sales the more 
sales he will make. 

Bonus on branch office sales 
This is paid on total sales over the 
quota for the branch and is pro 
rated among the salesmen. It en- 
courages co-operative work. 

There are probably three or four 
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1 | The Washington (D.C.) Market 


Imis- 


“{ | asReflected by the New Census 


Orre- 
eful- 
sales Since the last census Washington has increased in popu- 
> the lation 11%, adding 48,145 to its substantial citizenry. 


This is a greater percentage of growth than was made by 
twenty-one other states and greater in aggregate total than 
the population of eight states such as New Hampshire. 


But the growth of the Washington Market has been 
even greater, due to the residential recruiting from Wash- 
ington by adjacent counties in Maryland and Virginia. 


Thus the Washington Market, dependent upon Wash- 
ington City as the hub of supply, is well up to the three- 
quarters of a million mark, of people notably well-to-do— 
a field completely and influentially reached by ONE news- 
paper—THE STAR—Evening and Sunday. 


Ghe Evening Stat. 


With Sunday Morning Edition 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


New York Office: Member Chicago Office: 
Dan A. Carroll The 100,000 Group 7. E. Lutz 
110 E. 42nd Street of American Cities Lake Michigan Bldg. 
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times as many more bonus plans 
in operation but most of them are 
really modifications of those de- 
scribed. 

The bonus may be combined with 
straight salary or with commission 
or with modifications of salary and 
commission plans. Also the bonus 
may be of various kinds, such as 
a straight cash prize, a merchan- 
dise prize, a cash sum determined 
on a percentage basis, etc. 

We now come to another factor 
known as the task. This is usually 
combined into what is known as 
the task and bonus plan, that is, 
the salesman is paid for definite 
tasks and given a bonus as an in- 
centive for extra performance. 
Under the heading of tasks come 
such things as daily calls, follow- 
ups, demonstrations, putting up ad- 
vertising material, collecting ac- 
counts, reaching a specific dollar 
sales quota, etc. Payment for tasks 
may be made by commissions, sal- 
ary or fixed amounts for each task. 
In order to operate a task and 
bonus plan satisfactorily the man- 
agement must introduce an equi- 
table system for recording tasks 
and computing their value. This 
leads to various point systems. 

The point system is simple enough 
in conception but may grow very 
complicated in execution. It is 
worked out by awarding a certain 
number of points for various 
phases of the salesman’s work. The 
points may be awarded on accom- 
plishments which ordinarily would 
draw commission (that is, say, ten 
points for every $1,000 sales), or 
they may be given for work that 
is not ordinarily rewarded by com- 
mission (that is, one point for every 
five displays placed in dealers’ 
windows). 

Under the point system salesmen 
may be debited points as well as 
being credited with them. Thus 
the salesman who wins points for 
making calls may lose points for 
not sending in satisfactory reports. 
The debit-credit system is elastic 
and capable of almost infinite vari- 
ation. 

It would be possible to make an 
exceedingly long list of factors 
which are used in giving points but 
for the present article I shall men- 
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tion only a few solely with the idea 
of showing what types of factors 
are considered worthy of inclusion 
in a point system. Some of these 
are credit for selling desirable 
products, for securing desirable 
business and for mail-order sales, 
and for co-operating with the credit 
department, the advertising depart- 
ment, etc. Debits may be deducted 
for selling bad pay accounts, for 
losing customers, or for any fail- 
ure which can be justly credited 
to the salesman’s lack of ability, 
initiative or persistence. 

_The use of point systems has 
given rise to the rating plan. This 
plan aims to give rating or classi- 
fications as to performance and to 
pay salesmen a bonus or give some 
recognition for this performance, 
on the basis that if a salesman can 
be made to overcome his weak- 
nesses he will become a greater 
producer. 

In my report before the Ameri- 
can Management Association I out- 
lined a sales and service quota plan 
as follows: 

1. A sales quota and a service 
quota. This plan establishes a 
quota. There are many plans for 
establishing quotas. Some use as 
a basis the previous year’s sales, 
population, business enterprise, etc., 
in a territory. The service quota 
is the number of tasks that should 
be performed in relation to total 
calls. 

2. A point system by which 
actual sales and services are trans- 
lated into credit points. 

3. A method by which credit 
points (the work done) are trans- 
lated into earnings. 

4. Salary and expense allowance 
must be arrived at and is based on 
previous pay. 

5. A plan for paying to the sales- 
man the difference between his 
total credit points (actual sales 
and service performed) and the 
total debit points (money in salary 
and expense allowance advanced). 

Finally, we have a plan of com- 
pensation which, because it is used 
as a sales stimulator and, with the 
exception of a few companies, is 
not a steady policy, really falls 
outside the limits of accepted com- 
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When you enlist 
Bundscho’s services you can 
bet your bottom dollar you'll 
get the finest typography that 
top-notch craftsmen can pro- 
duce in the most modern and 
thoroughly equipped shop 
in this country. 


J. M. BUNDSCHO, Inc. 
Advertising Typographers 


65 EAST SOUTH WATER STREET 
CHICAGO 


HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU 
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This New Convertible 
Fountain Pen and Peneil Set 


For Both Pocket and Desk — 
Pen Guaranteed For Lite > " 
pencils —the perfect gift for Jame ovasioms 
Wace 0 the memeeet ame banter ot pelt alt — bo 
bere teemg bern oe ctrare ved grethate — 
hey yong ate ad, ot emer rears 
Vater Fens aim Peas amd Pravrsh — ve beeattneah omg 








—— ee PEN GUARANTEED FOR LIFE 











Parker Pen 
goes to college 


@ To greet again this fall the thousands of wide-eyed freshmen— 
ambitious, hopeful but unaware of the months of study, the hours 
of composing essays and writing themes and examinations which lie 
ahead of them. 

Parker returns to the campus of our American university and 
college . . . . the friend of the upper-classmen . . . . ready to welcome 
the Class of ’34 at the popular campus “hangouts” — the student 
supply stores, co-ops, pharmacies and other shops where these boys 
and girls buy the implements of their scholastic labor. 

Parker considered this student market with a certain vision — 
apprehended the tremendous possibilities it held for the fountain 
pen. And wisely so, for few of these youths there are who do not use 
a pen every day of their lives. For more than a college generation 
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the Parker Pen Company has catered to this group of a million and 
more young men and women. 

College Humor Magazine has played a prominent part in “sending 
Parker Pen to college, not only in carrying the Parker message to 
every campus in the country — large and small — but also through 
the tireless efforts of an effective merchandising and promotion de- 
partment. Parker is one of many national advertisers — now com- 
pletely sold on the wealth of business this college market represents 

who, year in and year out, continue their campaigns through the 
columns of College Humor. 


” 





Chicago, Illinois 

Gent lemen: 

We regard colleges and schoole as one of 
our most important markets, ané for same 
time have allotted part of our edvertising 
appropriation to cover this field. We have 
advertised regulerly in College mor for 
school and college students. 

Furthermore, we have found your merchandising 
interest in selling and displaying a Pens 
end Pencils. 


Be wish to assure you that this cooperation 
is very much appreciated, 


Yours very truly, 
THE PARKER PEN COMPANY 





Advertising Manager 








College Humor 


MAGAZINE 
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made by the American Press Association, defi- § " = 
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Read —y Week by Over 400,000 Families 
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pensation plans. I mean, of course, 
the prise. contest. Because there 
have been literally hundreds of 
articles written on prize contests 
I need do no more than mention the 
subject here. The contest, par- 
ticularly where cash prizes are 
offered, is a form of compensation 
and if properly planned, rewards 
the salesmen in direct relation to 
their effort. 

The plans outlined in this article 
comprise the chief methods of 
compensation being used by Ameri- 
can manufacturers. Some of them 
are popular and therefore widely 
used. Others are used in isolated 
instances. All are really develop- 
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ments and modifications of salary, 
commission and bonus plans of 
compensation. 

Therefore, it is safe to say that 
salary, commission and bonus, and 
particularly the first two named, 
are really the jumping-off points 
in the fashioning of any compen- 
sation plans. 

In the next article in this series 
we shall discuss the strong points 
and weaknesses of the various 
plans in order to make it simpler 
for the sales executive to arrive at 
that plan which he thinks will be 
of most value in his particular in- 
dustry and with his particular com- 
pany. 


What Groucho Says 


He Refuses to Act the Part of a V. P. 


O you want me to show off be- 

fore a Prospect, do you? Well, I 
won't, an’ that’s flat! Got to, have 
I? Got to be V.P. Exhibit No. 6, 
eh? Well, I say to you, King, to 
blazes with that prospect far as 
I am concerned. General Good of 
the house? Sure I'll do anything 
for the good of the house. How 
do you want me to show off? Turn 
handsprings? Shoot my cuffs, or 
put on a sissy lisp? 

Dunno how to show off, son. I 
won't do it. General good of the 
house demands that I do not show 
off. 

Oh, I’m the notorious Groucho, 
am I? Can that stuff. Soon as I 
try to show off I'll kill the pros- 
pect. Figure it out. I smooth 
down my risey hair, wipe the ashes 
off my vest, sit behind my desk, 
and look like a V.P. You lead the 
guy in, you grin your fool grin, and 
say: “Mr. Boozum, you've heard 
of Mr. Groucho, proud to say he’s 

one of our V.P.’s.” 

Prospect says to himself, “This 
Groucho man must be a vaudeville 
sketch or sumpthin’,” and waits for 
show to begin. Ali I can think of 
s, “Nice day, Mr. Boozum.” 

Boozum looks out window, sees 

t raining like hades. 

Then you will say, “With all Mr. 
Groucho’s humor, he is really a 

sound advertising man.” 


Will that help some? It will 
not! Boozum will listen for either 
humor or good sound advertising 
sense and all Groucho can think of 
will be that he wants to murder 
two chumps, one named King, and 
the other named Boozum. Nix, 
Kingie old boy, nix. 

Oh, you can “piffle” me all you 
want. I'll tell you just what will 
happen. I'll stiffen up and act un- 
natural cuz I’m scared to death of 
Boozum. Scared because I don’t 
know him. Scared because I've 
got to make a noise like a V.P. and 
I’m no V.P. except for purely or- 
namental reasons. I’m just an ac- 
count caretaker. 

In time you'll get the account. 
Then you'll belly-ache in here and 
say, “Groucho, guess I’m all right, 
just landed Boozum. You nearly 
queered it, though. Boozum says 
you high-hatted him.” 

“Piffle again,” sez yuh? Tell 
you, Kingie, I’ve had that happen. 
Violin and Banjo trust man said 
I high-hatted him, cuz the way 
Henry introduced me as Exhibit 
X got me buffaloed. I got digni- 
fied.. Imagine Groucho dignified ! 

Same thing nearly happened 
when Boss introduced Martin, my 
best client. We high-hatted each 
other and Boss did the Kiwanis- 
Rotarian-Lions act. It was awful. 
Finally I looked Martin in the eye 
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and yelled: “Maybe you’re a good 
guy, Mr. Martin. If you are, for 
heck’s sake, let’s act natural!” We 
did and I landed the account while 
Boss was having an internal hemor- 
rhage of his lymph, whatever that is. 

Why don’t I ever write any- 
thing about Martin? That’s easy. 
Satisfaction is nothing to write 
about. Old Martin’s got so much 
sense he makes me sensible. [I 
could spill all day about my best 
client and not say fairer than that. 

Now, Kingie, tell you what I'll 
do as Exhibit X. Get a question 
ready that I can answer. Let me 
meet you and Boozum in the aisle, 
just introduce me and ask the ques- 
tion. Have it something about 
something. I insist on that. I'll 
do my best to answer it, then I'll 
say: “Glad to meet you” and pass 
on. I may be a cent’s worth to 
you that way. Seated on my petty 
throne and introduced as a notori- 
ous V.P., I'll only be a debt. I 
warn you. If you do any grand- 
stand act with me and Boozum, I’ll 
queer the whole game. 

GroucnHo. 


University Starts Advertising 
“Tnterneships” 


The three students earning the most 
satisfactory grades for the year in a new 
course being offered by the School of 
Commerce of Temple University, Phil- 
adelphia, on “The Advertising Agency” 
will be offered twelve-week interneships 
in Philadelphia advertising agencies. The 
agencies co-operating with the University 
are The Richard A. Foley Advertising 
Agency, Inc., Geare, Marston & Pilling, 
Inc., and "The Oswald Advertising 
Agency, Inc. 


Appoints Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn 


The McCoy Laboratories, Inc., New 
York, McCoy’s Cod Liver Oil Tablets, 
has retained Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc., as advertising counsel. A 
newspaper campaign will start in the fall 
in the New York territory. 


Scholts Agency Affiliates with 
Ferry-Hanly 


The Scholts Advertising Service, 
Los Angeles, has affiliated with the 
Ferry-Hanly Advertising Company. 
Each organization retains its separate 
identity but utilizes its facilities to 
represent the associated company. 
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A Testimonial for “P. I.” 


from P., I. 
Paciric CommerciaL CoMPANY 
Manta, P. I., June 19, 1930 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I have just peen perasing ‘Sales Ad- 
ministration,” ayward and 
published by Server, which is dedicated 
to Printers’ Inx. And in spite of a 
busy life, I feel I should stop long 
enough to say how well deserved that 
dedication is, and how rightful it is 
that many of us should pay due tribute 
to the stimulating helpfulness of Prrnt- 
ers’ Ink in our daily work. 

The problems, of course, that one 
meets on this side of the world, where 
I have been — for about twenty 
ears, are iar and different, and 
ecause of this, the application of many 
of your helpful articles is difficult, and 
in some cases, absolutely impossible. 
However, the ’articles are suggestive, 
and by adaptin the ideas to the neces- 
sities of our field, are of considerable 
assistance. 

For years, my company has taken 
Printers’ Ink, and it is being passed 
through a list of several executives and 
department managers; and I want to 
say that they al clamor for this ex- 
cellent magazine. Last year, finding the 
pressure on the copy so great that | 
could not hold it long enough to prop- 
erly digest the articles, I began to 
subscribe for the same inde endently. 

I am also going to attach a booklet 
issued more than a year ago in Manila 
on merchandising methods ones out 
here by ourselves, in view of the fact 
that it happens to have been directly 
inspired by Printers’ Inx. It is, in a 
sense, the result of your own handi- 
work. 

This letter is merely to let you know 
that as the years go by, there is, in- 
deed, great appreciation of your help- 
fulness. 

L. J. Francisco. 


Burton Harrington with 
General Candy Company 


Burton Harrington has resigned from 


Outdoor Service, Inc., Chicago, Ill., 
where he has been acting as publicity 
manager, to accept a position with the 
General Candy Company in a similar 
capacity. 


Hutchins Agency Adds to Staff 


Austin L. Judd, formerly with the 
Rochester Times-Union, is now on th 
staff of the Hutchins Advertising Com 
pany, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. i R 
Moore, formerly with the ocheste: 
Journal-American, and J. N. Pratt, for 
merly with Paul Herrick, Inc., have als 
joined the Hutchins agency. 


Made Advertising Manager, 


W. A. Gibbs & Son 


Richard K. Wood has been appointed 
director of advertising and piblicity of 
W. A. Gibbs & Son, Chester, Pa., manu- 
facturer of Two Trigger game traps and 
Gladiator rat and mouse traps. 
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Four times as much as the next— 
More than ALL the rest combined! 


During the First Six Months of this year The Los 
Angeles Evening Herald carried FOUR TIMES as 
much Chain Grocery Advertising as its next competitor, 
and 52,236 lines More than ALL of the other FIVE 
Los Angeles Newspapers COMBINED. 


Here are the Figures—from Media Records, Inc.— 
Chain Grocery Advertising—All Los Angeles News- 
papers, Jan. 1 to July 1, 1930: 


EVENING HERALD... .310,712 Agate Lines 
Second Paper......... 76,075 ” * 
Third Paper.......... 69,661 ” 

Fourth Paper......... 54,622 ” 

Fifth Paper........... 48,944 ” 

Sixth Paper vecse DEE 


This is irrefutable testimony of the sales pulling 
power of The Evening Herald from a group of adver- 
tisers who know where their sales are coming from. 


Obviously then— 


ANY SCHEDULE DESIGNED TO COVER 
LOS ANGELES SHOULD BEGIN WITH THE 


EVENING HERALD 


Representatives 
New York Chicage 
HERBERT W. MOLONEY JOHN H. LEDERER 
342 Madison Ave. 326 Madison 
San Francisco 
A. J. NORRIS HILL 
General Motors Bldg. Hearst Bldg. 
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Advice on Free Advice 


“I Have Always Found It Unwise,” Said George P. Rowell, “to Try 
to Get a Worth-While Service Without Paying a Good Fee” 


TENTH 


[* seemed necessary to have a 
discussion, that might prove 
lengthy, on some legal points in- 
volved in the-settlement of a claim. 
Thinking it would be more com- 
fortable, save some time, and, per- 
haps, some money, Mr. Rowell in- 


EpIsopE 


propose that I shall regard his 
advice so cheaply. 

“T have always found it unwise 
to try to get a worth-while ser-7 
vice without paying a good fee. 
Things easily acquired are usually 
of little value. 


vited his lawyer, 
Philip Carpenter, 
to dine at his home 
on West Forty- 
ninth Street. 

Mr. Rowell did 
not spare expense 
when entertaining. 
There was always 
some novel feature 
to assure full en- 
joyment of the oc- 
casion. 

This evening it 
was specially - pre- 
pared goose, apple 
pie and country 
cider, the favorite 
dinner of Mr. 
Carpenter. Also a 
quartette that gave 
a short program 
of his favorite 
music. 








A GREAT many doctors 
have established a regu- 
lar charge for advice given 
over the telephone. 

Lawyers are in the habit 
of impressing upon clients 
that a request for an opinion 
will be followed by a bill 
for professional services 
rendered. 

But the advertising man— 

ose prime asset is also 
professional knowledge — is 
continually being bombarded 
with questions which every- 
one assumes will be answered 
without cost. Usually they 
are not disappointed. 

George P. Rowell — way 
back in advertising’s early 
days—realized this situation 
and explained its significance 


“Frank, if you 
have not the proper 
respect for your | 
ability, no one else 
will. This is per- 
haps more a fact 
in the advertising 
profession than in 
most others.” 

How often have 
I realized the truth 
of that statement! 

How often have 
I had unmistakable 
evidence that the 
big leak in many 
advertising agen- 
cies is excessive 
free advice! 

When Mr. Rowell 
said that this incli- 
nation to give free 
advice was particu- 
larly prevalent in 


It was a very 








to his young protégé. 


the advertising 














pleasant and satis- 
factory evening, but rather late 
when the desired information had 
been secured. Mr. Rowell brought 
many memorandums to the office 
the next morning. 

Two days later the mail con- 
tained a bill from Mr. Carpenter— 
“To services rendered at -7 West 
49th Street, $50.” 

Mr. Rowell laughed heartily as 
he finished reading it. “And I tried 
se hard to make it pleasant for 
him,” he commented. 

“Pay that bill, Frank, and con- 
sider its significance. Philip Car- 
penter is a wise man. He does not 


This is the tenth of a group of sixteen 
articles relating to George P. Rowell, the 
old-time advertising agent. The articles 
are appearing in consecutive issues. 
were written by an advertising man 
whom Mr. Rowell employed as a boy. 


profession he was 
referring, of course, to advertising 
conditions as they existed many 
years ago. Today, it is undoubt- 
edly one of the big problems of 
many advertising agencies. There 
is scarcely a meeting of advertis- 
ing agency organizations at which 
the topic does not come up for dis- 
cussion. 

Yet the entire matter boils down 
to a simple premise. As Mr 
Rowell expressed it: “Frank, if 
you have not the proper respect 
for your ability, no one else will.” 


To Direct Ajax Rubber Sales 


H. E. Williams has been appointed 


sales manager of the jax 
Rubber Company, Inc., Racine, Wis. 
He succeeds H. W. Roland, who has 
resigned to become associated with the 
Reo Motor Car Company. 


general 
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mand what of Holiday 
as an advertising medium? 














Holiday Money 


Citizens of the United States traveling to foreign countries las 
year spent approximately $750,000,000. 


45,000,000 Americans who took vacation motor tours in the Unite 
States last year spent $3,500,000,000. 

No statistician has yet computed the money spent by domesti 
purchasers of railroad and steamship tickets, gasoline, automo 
biles and airplanes, hotel bills, camping equipment, clothes 
luggage, sports accessories, and all the impedimenta with whi 
the American holiday army moves. 


Holiday Interest 


(Certain it is that the expanding interest of people in travel, thei 
whole-hearted acceptance of the new spirit of play, their deligh 
in escape from the routine of the every day, is creating one of the 
richest and most quickly expanding markets in America. 


We have at this time definite orders totaling 26—% 








ADVERTISERS 
who have contracted 


for space in Holiday 


Agfa Ansco Corp. 

A. G. Spalding & Brothers 

Allen Tours, Inc. 

All- Year Club of Southern California 
American Chain Company 
Asheville Chamber of Commerce 
Auburn Automobile Company 
Bankers Trust Company 

Bendix Aviation Corp. 

Bermuda Trade Development Board 
Bible Institute of Travel Research 
Cadillac Motor Car Company 
California Crushed Fruit Corp. 
Californians, Inc. : 





Holiday 


luxurious, richly illustrated magazi 
f travel, recreation and adventure— 


will appear on the publishing scene with the October numbe 
on September 19th. 

‘hen Holiday makes its debut it will take no claque to swell the 
pplause. A warm responsive audience is in its seats awaiting 
ith eagerness the appearance of a magazine which goes straigh 
o this rich area of the new interest in playtime. 


iced at 10 cents a copy, by subscription $1.00 a year, Holiday of. 
ers a guaranteed net paid circulation of 150,000 A.B.C 


Black and white advertising forms will close September Ist; colo: 
orms, August 20th. 


dvertising rates to advertisers entering contracts with definite 
hedules prior to closing date of October number, $500 a page; 
ate thereafter, $750 a page. 


lvertising to appear during the first 12 months 








Canadian National Exhibition 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co. 
Connecticut Telephone and Electric Company 
Cuban National Tourist Commission 
Cunard Steamship Company 
Drive Yourself in Europe 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. 
Fox Company 
Fred Arbogast 
Furness Bermuda S. S. Line 
Gary Cooper Coast Ranches 
Glycerine Producers Assn. of America 
Government of Province of Ontario 
Green Hill Farms 
Greyhound Managing Co. (Greyhound ' Bus) 
Hamilton Ontario Publicity 
Hartman Trunk Company 
Hawaii Tourist Bureau 
Herbert S. Mills 
Houdaille-Hershey Corporation 
Indestructo Trunk Company 
International Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
James Boring’s Travel Service, Inc. 
James Heddon’s Sons 
Johnson Motor Company 
[Continued on next 





dvertisers in Holiday are assured from the outset a rich vi 
f reader interest, a growing audience and advertising associatia 


~~ HOLIDAY 


Published by the American Automobile Association, founded 1902; 
with more than 1000 affiliated motor clubs in the 
United States, Canada and Europe. 


National Headquarters: Washington, D. C. 


Publishing Office: Chrysler Building, New York City 


C. W. FULLER, Advertising Manager, Chrysler Building, New York 


New England Office 
SWEENEY & McDONALD 
77 Summer Street, Boston 


Western Advertising Manager 
ARCHER A. KING, Inc. 
180 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Southern Office Pacific Coast Offices SIMPSON-REILLY — 


|BLANCHARD-NICHOLS-COLEMAN Russ Building, San Francisco, Calif. — 
| Grant Building, Atlanta, Georgia 


201 Union Oil Building, Los Angeles, Calif 








Advertisers who have contracted for space in Holiday—Continued 


Litchfield Co. 

Michigan Tourist Bureau 

Middleton Gardens, South Carolina 
National Carbon Co. 

Nestor Johnson Mfg. Company 
Northern Pacific Railway Company 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Pierce Arrow Motor Car Co. 
Pinehurst, Inc. 

Portland Cement Assn. 
Stewart-Warner Corp. 

Studebaker Corp. of America 

Ten Thousand Lakes Greater Minnesota Association 
The Pennzoil Company 

The Willys-Overland Co. 

Thos. Cook & Son 

United Drug Co. 

United Realties, Inc. 

U. S. Lines 

Virginia State Chamber of Commerce 
W. F. Young, Inc. 

W. J. Jamison Company 

Wheary Trunk Company 

Wollensak Optical Company 











New Outlets for an Old Product 


Furniture Stores Are Being Urged to Carry Bedspreads 


ANY manufacturers have 

found that one of the best 
ways to expand a product’s sales 
is to find new uses for the old 
merchandise. Now comes a manu- 
facturer who changes this funda- 
mental of modern selling to read 
that a good way to increase an old 


the Bates company is telling furni- 
ture merchants how to fit their 
stores into modern ensemble retail- 
ing. It is a campaign aimed not to 
bring direct business, but to de- 
velop this old type dealer into a 
new outlet for bedspread jobbers. 

The situation which brought this 





product’s sales is to 
find new outlets. By 
going outside of the 
ordinary distribution 
channels with his mer- 
chandise, this manufac- 
turer is laying the 
groundwork for grow- 
ing sales in a_ highly 
competitive field. 

The old product is 
bedspreads, made in this 
country since 1850. The 
company is the Bates 
Manufacturing Com- 
pany. And the new 
dealers who are being 
cultivated are furniture 
merchants who hither- 
to have not been con- 
sidered likely outlets 
for a product which, by 
all logic, however, 
should be in their hands. 

According to R. W. 
Bennet, manager of the 
Bates bedspread depart- 
ment of Bliss Fabyan & 
Company, selling agents, 
it was a California 


business. 
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BLISS FABYAN & CO. Inc 
Selling Agents 
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wholesaler who, han- 
dling men’s furnishings 
in addition to _ bed- 
spreads, found that he 
could do considerable business 
through furniture retailers. For 
several years, this alert merchan- 
diser had been stepping outside the 
conventional bounds of spread dis- 
tribution. 

Recently, when the Bates com- 
pany, seeking to widen its markets, 
decided that the furniture store 
was a most logical outlet for bed- 
spreads, it discovered that this 
Western jobber already had tested 
the idea and found it eminently 
practicable. The result is an ad- 
vertising campaign in furniture 
magazines, a campaign in which 


Strong-Arm Copy Is Used to Convince Furniture 
Dealers That They Ought to Stock Bedspreads 


current advertising and merchan- 
dising campaign into existence 
shows how an alert manufacturer 
keeps his product ahead of con- 
stantly incréasing competition. As 
Mr. Bennet outlines the situation, 
Bates Green Label Bedspreads, 
made in the first American looms 
turning out this product, for years 
were a standard, moderate-priced 
hotel spread which in the course of 
time developed into a general line. 

Until the last ten years, this 
company and five others were out- 
standing in the field, meeting on a 
friendly competitive basis and 
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sharing a white bedspread market 
of good size. With the advent of 
a jacquard stripe, on which first 
business was about 5 per cent only, 
there came a decided change in 
bedspread merchandising. Color 
and style became more prominent, 
until finally rayon spreads took 
hold and white spreads dropped 
from dominance to a nadir of only 
5 per cent of sales. 

The vogue of color did several 
other things. First, it lifted prices 
from a top of about $5 to one of 
$10. Second, despite a eeneral dry 
goods depression, it carried bed- 
spreads through an exceedingly 
prosperous era. Third, it attracted, 
through the success of this indus- 
try, mills to the number of 150. 
And fourth, due to the inroads of 
these new mills, the color vogue 
indirectly led to highly competitive 
changes in research, styling and 
merchandising. From 1921 to 1927 
bedspread yardage increased 133 
per cent, while such a comparable 
product as blankets grew in yard- 
age only 20 per cent. 


Disregarding for purposes of 


this article such problems as price 


competition—for from the low 
Bates range of $2.75, spreads 
dropped until this year some man- 
ufacturers are selling this mer- 
chandise at $1.25, while many, hav- 
ing sold under manufacturing cost, 
have closed up—let us see how the 
company handled its problem of 
maintaining volume against an in- 
crease of 145 competitors. 

In doing research among dis- 
tributive outlets, says Mr. Bennet, 
the company found that few furni- 
ture stores stocked bedspreads 
despite their apparently obvious 
fitness to sell such merchandise. 
Except in cases where stores 
handled the complete decoration of 
a home and made spreads of the 
same material as drapes, rarely did 
they consider bedspreads for their 
stocks. At the same time, most 
furniture stores were looking for 
ways and means to bring customers 
into the store more frequently 
than ordinary furniture needs were 
able to bring them. 

Here, it seemed, was a chance 
for the manufacturer to do two 
things at once. For if he could 
provide an easy way for the aver- 
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age furniture store to carry bed- 
spreads and really to merchandise 
them, the manufacturer (1) would 
be offering the retailer an oppor- 
tunity to reach furniture customers 
right inside the store and to put 
them in the way of buying: other 
merchandise, and the manufacturer 
would (2) vastly enlarge his own 
bedspread outlets. 

Accordingly, a selected small 
stock was made up, and the idea 
presented to jobbers as an already 
tested—as shown by the experi- 
ences of the California distributor— 
method of obtaining new bedspread 
business. The merchandising key- 
note of ensemble selling as the 
logical means of stimulating furni- 
ture store volume was given to 
Bates jobbers, and at the same time 
it was advertised direct by the 
company to retailers so that they 
would be prepared for the jobbers’ 
approach. 

The first advertisement in a 
year’s campaign, which began in 
June, best illustrates how the com- 
pany went about selling its trade 
on what was an extremely logical 
but at the same time little heard of 
innovation in furniture store mer- 
chandising. 

“Remember When Drug Stores 
Sold Only Drugs?” was the head- 
line of a compelling introduction 
of the new oout idea to these 
old line outlets. Copy continued: 

“Not so long ago a drug store 
sold drugs. And that was all it 
did sell. None of the lines which 
have made the modern drug store 
a money-maker. Just drugs. 

“A similar situation confronts 
the owner of the present-day furni- 
ture store. He can go on as many 
stores still are . . . just selling 
furniture, or he can follow. the 
lead of the progressive dealer who 
recognizes that modern selling 
gives him his chance to sell allied 
merchandise right along with his 
furniture. Easily .. . logically ... 
profitably . . . ofttimes merely by 
displaying it. 

“Bates Bedspreads are one item 
which every furniture dealer can 
handle with profit . . . without the 
slightest difficulty. Fitting right 
into the ensemble method of sell- 
ing . . . designed for use with your 
best selling furniture ... they can 
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I’ve Just Had to Stop to "Sa 


Change a Tire! 








OF COURSE YOU RECOGNIZE THEM 
RR ELL TATU RNRNIT 


You just cannot help reading the Los Angeles 
Examiner advertisements appearing regularly 
in this weekly. The task of leading you into the 
entertaining copy has been ably performed by 
Ludlow typefaces. Stellar Bold and, more re- 
cently, Ultra-Modern have been used to ad- 


vantage in the composition of the display lines. 


LUDLOW 


TYPOGRAPH COMPANY 
2032 CLYBOURN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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be sold to every customer who 
buys a bed. The mark-up is gen- 
erous. And only a small, compact 
stock is needed, for there are only 
two sizes and both patterns and 
colors can be carefully hand- 
picked.” 

Stressing compact stock, small 
capital tie-up, and opportunity to 
bring likely customers into the 
store, the company’s coming adver- 
tisements continue to cultivate the 
retail furniture field so that job- 
bers can develop new business 
through these old-line outlets and 
thus obtain their share of volume 
in an industry which in recent 
years has become so highly com- 
petitive. To help its distributors 
do this, the company, along with 
reprints of initial advertising, sent 
the following follow-up letter to 
furniture outlets over the entire 
country : 

Perhaps your store, in company 
with many progressive furniture 
stores, has already added  bed- 
spreads to the lines carried. 


But if you haven’t . . if the 
idea of presenting bedspreads to 
your furniture customers hasn’t as 
yet crystallized into action is 
then we ask you to read the en- 
closed reprint and give it serious 
consideration. 


With the furniture store grad- 
ually changing into a homefurnish- 
ing store, bedspreads are becoming 
an increasingly profitable item for 
the newer type retailer to handle. 
We can point out exactly how this 
can’ be capitalized by your store. 


If you are interested, fill out and 
mail the enclosed card so that we 
can send you this information. Or 
if vou already carry bedspreads. 
won’t you please indicate this on 
the card and drop it in the mails? 


With this letter goes a return 
card asking for information as to 
how Bates spreads can be added 
profitably to present furniture ar 
furnishings lines. These cards, in 
addition to sending to the dealer 
the information desired, also bring 
the Bates distributor in his district 
into contact with him, as the com- 
pany informs its jobbers of names 
received on these cards. Thus with 
everything smoothed along his 
path, the jobber is put in touch 
with a likely bedspread outlet. 

As this campaign was timed to 
get under way for fall buying of 
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the present line which opened 
July 14, it is too early to give 
complete results. But the com- 
pany is satisfied that the plan of 
finding new outlets is . ; sound as 
the idea of finding new uses for 
old products. 


G. N. Graham, Advertising 


Director, New Bedford “Times” 
George N. Graham has been appointed 
advertising director of the New Bedford, 
Mass., Times. He was for seven years 
openness manager of the Syracuse, 
N. Y., Herald, two years in charge of 
the advertising department of the Mil- 
waukee Sentinel and for four years busi- 
ness and advertising manager of the 
Worcester, Mass., Evening Post. 


To Become McGraw-Hill 


Service Branch in England 

Effective September 1, the McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company, Ltd., London. 
English subsidiary of the McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company, will lose its iden- 
tity as a separate concern and will act as 
a service branch of the parent company. 


Visugraphic Appoints 
Huber Hoge 


Visugraphic Pictures, Inc., New York, 
producer of industrial motion pictures, 
as placed its advertising account with 
Huber Hoge, Inc., advertising agency of 
o- ot. Magazines and direct mail 
wi . 


A. H. Grant with 
Ashcroft-Hancock 


Alfred H. Grant, formerly with the 
market and media department of Fuller 
& Smith & Ross, Inc., has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Consolidated 
Ashcroft-Hancock Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Bridgeport, Conn. 


J. H. Winans with Jordan 
Advertising Abroad 


-. H. Winans, formerly advertising 
manager of the Packard Motors Export 
Corporation, has joined Jordan Advertis- 
ing Abroad, Inc., New York, as manager 
of its automotive division. 


Benson & Hedges to Mc- 
Mullen, Sterling & Chalfant 


Benson & Hedges, New York, Benson 

Hedges cigarettes, have appointed 
McMullen, Sterling & Chalfant, Inc., 
New York advertising agency, to direct 
their advertising account. 


. BE. H. Tompkins, New York and Paris 
jeweler, has appointed the Percival K. 
Frowert Company, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency, as advertising counsel. 
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Speed—SPEED—S PEED! 


Gone with the high stool and the quill pen are 
the leisurely long hand entries. Instead, hear the 
click of machine keys. See loose leaf pages, 
jammed into bookkeeping machines, pounded 
with type impressions, yanked out and stuffed 
into vertical files, only to go through the same 
process when the next entries are made. Rushed 
and hurried fingers pull and maul the paper with 
ground glass erasers—and yet the buyer wants 
something ‘‘cheap.” 


RESOLUTE LEDGER isn’t cheap, but it is 
built to meet the requirements of to-day. And 
because it does meet them it is economical. 


Resolute Ledger 


"Note the Tear and Wear as well as the Test" 


NEENAH 


PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of Neenah, Wisconsin —_Wispow Boxo 


Success BonD 
OLD CouNCcIL Tres Bond STONEWALL LINEN LEDGER 


CHIEFTAIN BonD Check Names ResoLvuTs LEDGER 

NEENAH BOND the (DY: PRESTIGE LEDGER 

Write for complete free sample outfit, including full sheets of Neenah bonds and ledgers 
for testing purposes 
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uestion quality 


when you don’t know the name 


OMEN of course are skilful shoppers. 


When they can see what they buy, they can get 
good values. 


They can see the smartness of a hat. 
They can judge the style, the materials, the fit of a frock or 
gown. 
But how can they judge the contents of a sealed can or box 
or bottle? 
How can they judge the price of such articles, unless they 
know what quality the package contains? 
Of course there are labels. But only the wary shopper asks 
herself what these labels mean. 


Unless the name on the label is known to you, unless you 
have learned the merits of the article by experience or 
through the advertising pages of your daily newspaper or 
magazine—that label might as well be a question mark. 
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There’s a good fact to keep in mind when you do your 
shopping. 

Ask yourself what the label means when you see unknown 
goods featured with the lure of “bargain prices”—or when 
the plausible salesman in the corner store offers you “some- 
thing just as good” in place of what you went in to get. 
Good judgment will tell you to buy the things you know, 
the advertised brands, instead of the substitutes. 


For advertising takes products out of the shadow of the 
question mark. 


It is your best proof that the manufacturer is proud of what 
he is offering you—because he stakes his reputation on 
winning your good will and holding it. 


Advertising tells you what you will find behind the labels 
on boxes or bottles or cans — and in a long list of other 
kinds of products, from thread to floor coverings. 


It is your guarantee that the purity, the careful manufacture, 
the quality of the goods advertised can be depended upon. 


Compared to all this, what right has the unknown substitute 
to your patronage or confidence? 


PICTORIAL REVIEW presents this question squarely to 
women. 


As a great woman’s magazine, reaching two and a half million 
homes, this publication feels a genuine interest in seeing that 
the confidence of women is not abused — for women spend 
a huge proportion of the nation’s annual income. 


In justice, also, to the manufacturers who offer you honest 
products and to the dealers who sell them, PICTORIAL 
REVIEW advises as we have said before—refuse substitutes; 
buy the advertised brand every time! 





Note to dealers: An important fact established by the U. S. Department 
of Commerce in the recent Louisville Grocery Survey was this: “Net 
profit showing ... is more closely related to turnover than to gross 
margin.” While unknown brands may seem to offer you a wider 
margin of profit—experience shows that real profits, the profits from 
volume sales, come from selling articles which the public knows, 
wants and buys with confidence. 


G, Refuse substitutes; buy the advertised brand every time! 


@, One of a series of advertisements— full pages— metropolitan newspapers 
—published by PICTORIAL REVIEW in the interests of advertised 
merchandise! 
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Recent Business Books 


OR the advertiser and the sales 

executive, six recent books pro- 
vide a choice of topics ranging 
from such specialized and more or 
less technical matters as typo- 
graphic design and commercial art 
to methods of the control of costs 
of sales and distribution. A seventh 
deals directly with the business of 
selling words; but it leads the 
reader behind the scenes to sub- 
jects of an advertising interest. 

To consider each of the six in 
some detail : . 

Typographic Design in Advertis- 
ing, by Laurance B. Siegfried. 
(Published by the Committee on 
Education of the United Typothe- 
tae of America). A slim little vol- 
ume, offered modestly by its author 
as a sort of companion to the work 
of his fellow-member and fellow- 
founder of The Society of Callig- 
raphers, W. A. Dwiggins— a first 
course in the subject,” as Mr. Sieg- 
fried defines his book, “leading 


logically to the more sophisticated 


works to which reference is made 
in the text.” 

In his first chapters, Mr. Sieg- 
fried discusses: “The Printer’s 
Function in Advertising,” “How 
Advertising Is Used,” “The Design 
of Publication Advertising,” The 
Design of Direct Advertising,” 
“Position Advertising.” In _ his 
sixth, and final, chapter he offers 
“Suggestions for Study.” 

The plan of the book carries the 
reader through some of the adver- 
tising fundamentals as they are 
involved in the application of typog- 
raphy to selling. The volume in- 
cludes a bibliography that mentions 
Layout in Advertising. by Dwig- 
gins; and Advertising Layout, by 
Frank H. Young. Included, also, 
are a glossary of advertising terms 
and a list of the United Typothe- 
tae’s official textbooks. 


Commercial Art Practice, by 
Charles C. Knights and Frank E. 
Norman (Industrial Book Co., 
Inc.). A volume designed as a 
working textbook for those who 
produce, buy, sell, or use art in 
business. The present is a second 
edition, enlarged to meet the needs, 
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not only of working practitioners, 
but of students. The authors are 
Londoners, and commercial artists. 
American readers will observe how 
closely parallel are commercial art 
methods on both sides of the At- 
lantic. The work devotes approxi- 
mately half its space to explana- 
tions, with illustrations, of specific 
art processes and expedients—re- 
lief, planographic, intaglio, mono- 
chromatic line, line color, stippling, 
air-brushing, halftone in its vari- 
ous forms, drawing for wood and 
steel engraving and for lithograph- 
ing, offsetting and photogravure. 
Then, rather broadening its scope, 
it explores and charts the subjects 
of layout for various kinds of sales 
literature, including booklets, bro- 
chures, folders, showcards, con- 
tainers, labels, trade-marks and 
signatures. It discusses the buying 
of engravings—which the British 
call “blocks”’—how to sell com- 
mercial art, how to buy it, and, for 
the interest of the artist, himself, 
how to organize himself for free- 
lance work. 
* * * 

What a Master Salesman Should 
Know, by L. L. Montgomery (B. 
C. Forbes Publishing Company). 
Laying the groundwork for his 
book, this author surveys psy- 
chology, to the end that the reader 
first may examine the workings of 
his own mind and then examine 
the workings of the minds of other 
men—for the salesman, the other 
men being his prospects. He lists, 
with qualifications, seven motives 
that lead men to buy: money, own- 
ership, competition, personal power, 
appearance, pleasure, and providing 
for the future. He urges salesmen 
to study, not merely their goods, 
but humanity. He enlists the prin- 
ciples of logic, to the end that the 
salesman may learn to think cor- 
rectly. He devotes a generous 
chapter to the important subject of 
“Getting Your Thought Unspoiled 
to Your Hearer.” The book con- 
cludes with an explanation of the 
author’s formula for salesmen, a 
graphic representation of what 
takes place in the course of a sale. 

* * * 

Market Organization, by Roland 
S. Vaile and Peter L. Slagsvold 
(The Ronald Press Company). 
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The authors are educators, the 
former a professor of marketing 
at the University of Minnesota and 
the ‘latter assistant professor of 
agricultural economics at Montana 
State College. The volume em- 
bodies material that is proposed for 
one-third of Minnesota’s freshman 
course in economics; and it serves 
both as an introduction to eco- 
nomics and as a description of in- 
dustry. The plan is to synchronize 
exposition of principles with de- 
scription of how marketing oper- 
ates., The volume includes an ex- 
tensive bibliography and a detailed 
index. 
‘sk: * 


The Control of . Distribution 
Costs and Sales, by William B. 
Castenholz, A. M., C. P. A. (Har- 
per & Brothers). The author con- 
fesses that the cost accountant’s 
inclination to confine himself to 
mathematical research in the fac- 
tory has always seemed to the 
author, “a mystery.” Now, how- 
ever, the accountant has ventured 
outside the plant, in order that he 
may see the business as a whole; 
and it is cost accounting in its 
broader form that occupies this 
book’s attention. Fairly definitely, 
industry has answered the ques- 
tion: How much does the product 
cost to make? Mr. Castenholz leads 
his reader through the line of 
thinking that seeks the answer to: 
How much does it cost to dis- 
tribute? Naturally, he delves into 
advertising; and on this point some 
of his suggestions and conclusions 
seem calculated to draw forth con- 
tending arguments from advertis- 
ing men. 

* * * 

Winning and Holding—In Ad- 
vertising and Selling, by S. K. Wil- 
son (The Devin-Adair Company). 
This work, by the copy director of 
Erickson Company, already has 
been mentioned in Printers’ INK 
—by the outspoken Groucho, who 
called it a “lovely book.” What 
Groucho found “lovely” in it was 
writing by a man who can write, a 
craftsman describing his craft, de- 
scribing it in ideas that are pic- 
tures rich in color and in words 
that give those pictures motion and 
life. Perhaps some of the charm 
of the book lies in its horizon- 
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sweeping variety. It is but natural 
that a writer should write about 
copy ; and a glance at the chapter 
headings—such titles as “Theory 
—‘That Golden Maze’” and “Copy 
That Spreads the Wings of Poetry” 
and “‘Laugh,  Pagliaccio!’”— 
brings to the mind the suspicion 
that here is a writer’s book of 
sprightliness and spirit. In the 
chapters themselves the promise is 
fulfilled. 
* * * 


Writing for Profit, by Donald 
Wilhelm (McGraw-Hill Book 
Company). Collateral reading for 
the man who sells with words, and 
direct-interest reading for the man 
who sells the words, themselves— 
such a man, for instance, as the 
copy writer who, taking S. K. 
Wilson’s advice, writes “on the 
side.” Here we examine the whole 
market at which and in which 
writers write—newspaper work. 
the magazines—for articles and 
fiction—syndicates, publicity, verse, 
advertising and radio. A “how-to” 
book that draws upon editors. 
authors and advertising men for 
its precepts and examples; a vol- 
ume through whose pages there 
marches an impressive parade of 
names—Sir Hall Caine, George 
Horace Lorimer, Irvin S. Cobb, 
Ray Long, W. Somerset Maugham, 
Fannie Hurst, Loring J. Schuler, 
John N. Wheeler, John Gals- 
worthy, Julian Street, Mary 
Roberts Rinehart, Bruce Barton, 
William H. Rankin, Earnest Elmo 
Calkins. James Russell Lowell. 
These and others contributed to the 
thorough-going symposium _ that, 
here and there, sparkles refresh- 
ingly. For example, in his con- 
tribution on advertising, William 
H. Rankin observes that copy 
“ought not be too darned smart.” 


New Account to Klau-Van 
Pietersom-Dunlap 


The Instantfreeze Corporation, Mil- 
waukee, Instantfreeze ice cream freezers, 
has placed its advertising account with 
Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap, Inc., Mil- 
waukee advertising agency. Magazines 
and newspapers will be used. 


Join Jonas Agency 
Charles J. Nash and Dan M. Templin 
have joined the staff of the Jonas Ad- 
vertising agency, Los Angeles. 
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WASHINGTON 


IDAHO-OREGON 
PRODUCE 
1- NATION’S 


~3 APPLES 


NATION'S 
WOOL | 


lv 
44 

1 NATION’S 
48 SHEEP 

17 NATION'S 
“10 WHEAT 


NATION’S 
“12 POTATOES 


1 NATION’S 
a CONDENSED 
u MILK 


$86,000,000 Dairy Products 
$58,000,000 Poultry-Eggs 
$225,000,000 Live Stock 





The Pacific Northwest has many of the natiog 
most important irrigation projects, including ¢ 
loftiest irrigation dam in the world, the Arro 
rock dam of Southern Idaho. 


This great reservoir, which measures 1,100 fe 
from tip to tip, holds 348,660 gallons of water 
yet huge as it is it supplies no more than a fractig 
of all the water used for irrigation each year } 
Pacific Northwest agriculturists in making fam 
ing a surer, more stable and more profitab 
business. 


Over four million acres of land in Washington, 
Idaho and Oregon have felt the magic touch 6 
irrigation, meaning that 47,708 farmers can and 
do water their crops .when needed and in the 
amounts needed and thus get maximum profits 
from the fertile soil and advantageous climate of 
this section. Irrigation is an important factor ia 
making the buying power of Pacific Northwest 
farmers 41% greater than the nation's fam 
average (U.S. Dept. of Agriculture for 5 years, 
1924-1928). 

The many interests arising from irrigation in 
the Pacific Northwest are dealt with accurately, 
comprehensively and at close range by The 
Washington Farmer, The Idaho Farmer 
and The Oregon Farmer. These influential 
state weeklies insure the advertiser an attentive 
hearing in 7 out of every 10 farm households in 
their states, their combined circulation of over 
110,000 being 83% UNduplicated by any other 
single farm paper or magazine. 


Thoroughly Cover This Hig 
ONE ORDER, ONE RA 


THE PACIFIC NORTI 


THE WASHINGTON FARMER, THE IDA 


Reach 7 out of every 10 Fa 
_ General Offices: Spokane, Wash. 
Advertising Representatives: Associated Fa 





curately, 
by The 
Farmer 
fluential 
attentive 
holds in 
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ARMER, THE OREGON FARMER urban families. The Spokesman-Re- 
d Fruitgrowers in Their States view and Spokane Chronicle, circu- 
lanch Offices: Seattle, Portland, Boise win HEN ee 
pers, New York, Chicago, San Francisco 





Eight Facts about Window Displays 


HERE are eight statements about 
window displays—eight simple 
fundamentals—culled from a talk 
made by V. B. Russell, of the Den- 
nison Manufacturing Company, be- 
fore a group of merchafts at 
Chicago last week. Some manu- 
facturers may find a point or two 
worth passing on to their dealers, 
for what’s old to the manufacturer 
is not always old to the dealer. 
Mr. Russell speaking : 

1. “When you stop to consider 
that the average person spends only 
fourteen seconds in front of a show 
window you will realize that one 
does not see very much in that 
short period. The biggest trouble 
with merchants today is to get them 
to realize they should not stuff 
their windows with everything they 
have in the store. 

2. “A window should be working 
for a merchant at least fifteen 
hours a day. It should be pulling 
for him from eight in the morning 
until eleven at night. A merchant 
who darkens a window by turring 
out the light at six o’clock in the 
evening’ loses five hours each day 
during which it should be working 
for him 

x “The height of a window dis- 
play should never be above the 
level of the eye, as people will not 
look up in the air to see merchan- 
dise. 

4. “In this country we walk on 
the right-hand side of the street, 
drive on the right side of the road, 
and statistics from our research 
department show that merchandise 
displayed in a window on the right 
side of the entrance sells merchan- 
dise quicker than the window on 
the left. 

5. “It has been estimated that in 
a town of 1,000 inhabitants, 178 
people pass a window; in a town 
of 50,000, 8,900 pass to and fro 
each day. From these figures one 
can gain some idea of how many 
people look into a window or would 
look into it during one day if it 
contained attention-attracting dis- 


plays. 

6. “Not long ago an effort was 
made to ascertain the value a mer- 
chant places on his display win- 
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dows. A large number of retail- 
ers attributed 30 per cent of their 
sales to window displays and in 
some of the larger cities the per- 
centage was 50. One retail estab- 
lishment values its windows at 
$150,000 a year; another at $100,- 

, and numerous others place 
upon them values of $10,000 and 
up. And, incidentally, real estate 
experts estimate that on a lot 100 
feet long and twenty feet wide the 
first fourteen feet are worth 20 
per cent of the entire rent of the 
store. 

7. “Next to life, color is the best 
medium for attracting attention. 
Dashes of color in a display quite 
naturally enhance the attention- 
creating value. It is said that 87 
per cent of the people buy mer- 
chandise on sight. 

8. “A well illuminated window 
attracts people just as it attracts 
moths. A well lighted window is 
a prominent feature of any street 
at night. From the standpoint of 
attractive displays the size of the 
window is a secondary considera- 
tion. Comparatively, a small win- 
dow can produce as good a result 
as a large one. Do not fill a large 
window with small objects unless 
they: are grouped. A high and 
narrow window can be made to 
appear wider by the use of hori- 
zontal lines in the decoration while 
in the long low window the use of 
vertical lines gives the effect of 
height.” 


Appoint Vanderhoof Agency 


The Blackstone Institute, Inc., Chi- 
cago, publisher of an American law 
library, has appointed Vanderhoof & 
Company, advertising agency of that 
city, to direct the advertising of its 
non-resident law courses. Periodical and 
radio advertising will be used. 

The Affiliated Hotels Bureau, Chicago, 
a group of fourteen hotels in various 
large cities, has appointed the Vander- 
hoof agency to conduct a newspaper 
and radio advertising campaign. 


California Appoints 
H. J. Eustace 


Harry J. Eustace, formerly Pacific 
Coast manager for the Curtis Publishin 
Company, has been appointed chief of 
the division of markets, California State 
Department of Agriculture. 
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“He Is Your 
Ideal Publisher 


2k You space buyers, you advertising managers, you 
presidents, — we know a publisher that you too 
will count it a pleasure to know. In launching his 
new national farm dairy magazine he is publishing 
the first six issues without accepting any advertis- 
ing. When the col are opened in October, 
the 60,000 subscribers will all be familiar with the 
magazine. 








Don't you admire a publisher who has such cour- 
age and shows such determination to give you 
your money's worth right from the start? Let us 
tell you a little more about Mr. J. W. Watt, presi- 
dent of Poultry-Dairy Publishing Company. In 
thirteen years he has taken Poultry Tribune from 
25,000 circulation to more than 340,000. It is the 
acknowledged leader in the poultry field. Three 
years ago he launched Hatchery Tribune for the 
newly developed hatchery industry. Its success 
and position are undisputed 





Now ... he is building a magazine geared to the 
needs of the three-billion-dollar 

dairy industry. In all fairness 

both to him and yourself, won't 

you please let us tell you more 

about this new magazine? 


J. C. BILLINGSLEA 
123 W. Madison St., Chicago 
Phone Central 0465 


A. H. BILLINGSLEA 
101 Park Ave., New York City 
Phone Caledonia 0607 
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A Merger 


Effective with 


the September, 


1930 issue... 








Member 
Audit Bureau of Circulations, | 
and 


Associated Business Papers 
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HE merging of HOUSE FURNISHING JOURNAL 
ye HOUSE FURNISHING REVIEW, effective 
with the September, 1930 issue, brings to the 
subscribers the best features of each publication 

. and to the advertisers a greater national 
circulation among managers of housewares de- 
partments in department stores, hardware mer- 
chants who deal in housewares and other dealers 
in house furnishing goods, household electrical 
appliances and other time and labor saving de- 
vices for the home. 


The consolidation of these publications and the 
aggressive editorial policy which has brought 
about a more than forty per cent increase in the 
number of paid-in-advance subscribers to HOUSE 
FURNISHING REVIEW within the year, presents to 
manufacturers, through the advertising pages, the 
most direct means of placing their printed sales 
messages before the buying power of this nation- 
wide $2,000,000,000 house furnishing market. 


House Furnishing 
Review 
including 
House Furnishing Journal and Home Equipment 





Space Salesmen Should Speak 
When Spoken To 


Kimball Kahntact Is 
By Arthur 


99-44/100% Correct 


S. Hassell 


Space Buyer, Larchar-Horton Company (Advertising Agency) 


HAVE just read J. Clement 

Boyd’s article entitled “Kimball 
Kahntact Complains About Space 
Salesmen.”* Mr. Kahntact is 
99-44/100 per cent correct. - Let me 
suggest a few reasons why. 

In the first place, nine out of 
every ten representatives who call 
on space buyers are absolutely 
ignorant of the true function of 
a space representative. I believe 
that the space salesman should 
qualify as an authority on his pub- 
lication, the market it pretends to 
penetrate and the exact place of 
his publication among advertising 
media in general. Few salesmen 
can so qualify. 

Too much time is wasted in 
making “courtesy calls.” I realize 
that there are certain advantages in 
maintaining pleasant connections 
with agents and their space buyers, 
but I still think that this factor is 
of diminishing importance. I, for 
one, prefer to discontinue buying 
space in any publication on a per- 
sonal basis. Yet I can see wherein 
this appeal is still quite a strong 
one. 

I, too, enjoy visiting with certain 
representatives. But I prefer those 
who are well informed on many 
phases of advertising besides cir- 
culation and lineage. An occasional 
luncheon is pleasant, but not neces- 
sary. I do not approve of the 
“free lunch” habit. It is expensive 
and embarrassing to all concerned. 
It tends to restrain freedom of 
action in the selection of media. 

Perhaps I am a little hard on 
the untutored representative. Per- 
haps it is not his fault after all. 
In a few cases I’ve checked this 
thought and have found that pub- 
lishers sometimes send their men 
out entirely unprepared. My favor- 
ite “stop question” is this: “Tell 


*Parntrers’ Inx, July 24, page 64. 
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me something about the size an 
value of the market you reach.” 
In almost every case the answer 
is: “I’ll write you about it when | 
get back to the office.” More time 
and money wasted. 

A certain publication has for 
some time talked about the “Pro- 
Mood” of its readers. I wonder 
if many space salesmen have read 
any of those short paragraphs on 
that subject. If any of them have 
done so, they can easily under 
stand my earnest plea that fol- 
lows: Please never talk publica 
tions to a space buyer until he is 
working on a list. 

It is your job to find out when 
he will be making lists. Then he 
expects you to commence your bar- 
rage of facts about your publica- 
tion and the market it reaches. 

I believe that all space buyers 
will listen intently and for long 
periods to space salesmen who pre- 
sent the facts °concerning their 
publication when media depart 
ments are in the “Pro-Mood” for 
facts on which to base lists. 


Buying in a Rising Market 


One more sore spot which seems 
never to heal is this: One month 
or one year figures are not enough 
eSpace buyers purchase media which 
have shown steady and consistent 
growth over a period of years. We 
are, therefore, interested in trends 
—not in short period indications 
We want to buy in a “rising 
market” like all sensible investors 

May I also suggest that publish 
ers consider the advisability o! 
employing historians on thei: 
staffs? Perhaps they already have 
one or more of them, but unde: 
different names. You might cal! 
them statisticians or economists of 
some sort. Those who invest money 
in media want to know something 
of the history of the publications 
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I, for one, have heard few solicita- 
tions which were complete from 
this angle. Too many salesmen 
take it for granted that we know 
all about their “book.” We don't. 
We are quite willing to learn. So 
let your historian chart the facts 
about the progress your medium 
has made. Let us hear the story 
from all angles. Give us your ed- 
itorial history as well as your cir- 
culation and lineage history. Let 
us see which way the “wind is 
blowing.” 

Much time is wasted also in go- 
ing over the heads of the space 
buyers. If space salesmen realized 
that only infrequently should they 
see account executives or agency 
heads, they would get along much 
better. If the salesman has some 
tangible facts concerning a market 
which is of some real interest to 
any one account executive, the 
space buyer will call in that execu- 
tive to hear the story. Space buyers 
are supposed to gather and inter- 
pret data on markets and media. 
It is their job to see all publishers’ 
representatives and _ select the 
wheat from the chaff. It is not 
their duty to listen to a lot of 
meaningless gossip. 

Let me add one more word of 
caution. Please don’t try to re- 
open lists that are once made. 
Space buyers resent “clever” tricks 
and sob stories from salesmen who 
are in the “me-too” class. Once 
a list is made it should stay as is. 
Let’s waste less.time arguing about 
it. Of course, if there is an occa- 
sional space buyer who is quite 
obviously wrong in his methods of 
media selection, then it may be 
permissible to try to get your pub- 
lication reconsidered. But there 
are few such space buyers now. 

Finally, space salesmen, please 
wait until you are called for a 
definite appointment. Then you 
may open with your heavy artillery. 
We'll like you better for it. No 
space buyer will conscientiously 
omit any “bet” in making up a list. 
He'll consider them all. Trust us 
to be thoughtful and considerate 
of you and your proposition. Don’t 
counsel us, advise us and lecture 
us when you are not asked to. 
Don’t disturb us with petty little 
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bits of gossip. Don’t speculate on 
rumors. Bring facts with you and 
help us with our problems. Don't 
tell us what our problems are. 
Don’t make it hard for us to be 
nice to you. Perhaps then we may 
all go to lunch together and enjoy 
each moment of your visits. So, 
speak when you're spoken to. Trust 
us to know when to speak to you. 
Then everyone will get more and 
better work done. 


Plan Southern Circulation 
Managers’ Association 


The Southern Circulation Managers’ 
Association will be organized at a meet- 
ing to be held at Birmingham, Ala., on 
October 15 and 16. Don R. Davis, cir- 
culation manager of the Birmingham 
News and Age-Herald, was elected tem- 
porary chairman at a preliminary meet- 
ing held in connection with the Interna- 
tional Circulation Managers’ Association 
convention held recently at West Baden, 
Ind. J. M. Black, circulation manager 
of the New Orleans Times-Picayune, is 
secretary. There are 126 daily news- 
papers in the territory covered by the 
organization which will include Ten- 
nessee, Georgia, Alabama, 
Mississippi and Florida. 


Louisiana, 


Join Sales Alliance Company 
Harold McFadden is now associated 


ation 


with Ralf M. Spangler in the 
s An- 


of the Sales Alliance Company, 
geles advertising and les service. 

Frances Records, recently with the Los 
Angeles Examiner, has joined the Sales 
Alliance Company as an account execu- 
tive. 


H. E. Hudgins with Benton & 
Bowles 


Henry E. Hudgins has joined Ben- 
ton & Bowles, New York advertising 
agency, in an executive capacity. He 
has been a member of the copy staff 
of the Walter Thompson Company 
in its New York office. 


Has Skis and Garden Rakes 
Account 


F. D. Peters & Company, 
ville, Y., manufacturers 
dren’s skis and garden rakes, have 
appointed reux & Smith, Inc., 
Utica advertising agency, to direct their 
advertising account. 


With “Furniture World” 


M. Poliakoff Schatzman, for the last 
two and a half years associate editor 
and circulation —— ay of the South- 
ern Furniture Jou , Charlotte, N.C., 
has joined the New York office of 
Furniture World. 


Glovers- 
of chil- 
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DOMINANT 


Previous surveys have shown large 
preference for Progressive Farmer 
and Southern Ruralist, respectively, 
The overwhelming influence of 
these two publications has never 
been as vividly portrayed as the 
accompanying results show. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER and Southern 
Ruralist, which will be issued semi-monthly and 
in five separate editions, is the only publication 
offering all these advantages: 


1 Dominant and economical coverage of a 
primary market. 


2 Highly localized editorial service—with re- 
sultant reader influence—by the largest staff 
of full time editors of any farm publication. 


3 Advertising rate of one-half cent a line per 
thousand subscribers. 


One Million net paid circulation guaranteed. Rate 
effective September Ist, 1930, $5.00 per line, equiva- 
lent to a page rate of $3.64 per thousand subscribers. 
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coverage, leadership, influence 
of the agricultural South! 


The merger of Progressive Farmer and Southern 
Ruralist now offers a powerful and economical means 
of dominating the agricultural South, a vast primary 
market, with one publication! 


Amazing proof of the prestige and power of the 
merging publications is apparent in results of a recent 
survey of Southern farm papers, Impartial and unbiased 
in its purpose, the investigation was planned and con- 
ducted by a member of a large Mid-Western adver- 
tising agency. 

In this survey the question was asked, “Which of 
the three Southern farm papers is most closely read, most 
used by the farmers you work with?” (The three 
southwide farm papers were specified). Progressive 
Farmer was predominantly first, Southern Ruralist 
second, The combined total preference for these two 
publications, expressed in terms of percentages, follows: 


County Agricultural Agents 

Home Demonstration Agents 

Officers of County Farm Bureaus 

Agricultural Extension Workers 

Professors in Agricultural Schools and Colleges 81% 


Average of all Groups - - - 88% 


The foregoing represents 1351 returns—46.8% of entire 
mailing in the Southern States. Positive proof of domi- 
nant influence! Write for a copy of this survey. 


The 


Louisville 
Western Representatives 


Repre: 
Wallace C. Richardson, Inc y Sungeet Farm Pa Inc. 
20 Park Ave., New York, N. Y Daily News Bidg., =, Il. 
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Los Angeles Club Organizes 
Radio Group 


The Advertising Club of Los Angeles 
has started to organize departmental and 
trade groups for round table d:scussions. 
The radio advertising group is the first 
to get under way. 

An organizing committee, selected 
from those attending the first meeting, 
consists of Charles Mayne, Emil 
Brisacher and Staff, representing the 
agencies; Floyd Marshall, Jr., Radio 
Doings Magazine, representing the trade 
press; Ralph L. Power, Los Angeles 
Record, representing the newspapers; 
Naylor Rogers, Radio Station NX, 
representing the broadcasters, and Fred 
Hagelberg, Davis Perfection Bread Com- 
pany, representing sponsors of programs. 
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Massey-Harris Account to 
Dunham-Y ounggreen-Lesan 


The Massey-Harris Company, Racine, 
Wis., farming equipment, has appointed 
The Dunham ounggreen-Lesan Agency, 
Chicago, to direct its advertising ac 
count. “The O’Gara Coal Company, Chi 
cago, has also appointed this agency to 
direct its adverti ing. 


S. Taylor has been 
elected president of the Dallas Wo- 
men’s Advertising League. Mary 
Hefner Barker was elected vice- presi- 
ent; Janice Longley, second  vice- 
president; Violet Short, secretary, and 
Dorothy Phillips, treasurer. Mildred 
Jones and Mrs. C 


Mrs. Albert 


C. Evans have become 
members of the board of directors. 








Chain-Store Sales for July 


July 
Company 
F. W. Woolworth... 
Safeway Stores 
J. C. Penney 
S. S. Kresge 
First National 
National Tea 


8,193,527 
13,602,419 
10,882,426 

8,351,650 

6,582,288 

5,060,990 

4,817,776 

4,327,276 

3,122,217 

2,698,438 

2,312,406 

2,296,821 


Walgreen Company. 

McCrory Stores 

Daniel ) Tae 
Newberry .... 


J. J. 

nu Shee ..-. 
F. &.W. Grand-Silver 

Childs 

Lerner Stores 

Schulte-United 

McLellan Stores 


West. Auto Supply 
Ae oy Drug 
Murphy 
Diamond Shoe .... 
Metropolitan 
G. R. Kinney 
Waldorf System 
Neisner Bros. ..... 
Lane Bryant 
Schiff Company ... 
Amer. Dept. Stores 
Exchange Buffet 
Bickfords, Inc. 
Winn & Lovett : 
National Shirt Shops 
Federal Bake Shops 
Kline Bros. 
Sally Frocks 
B/G Sandwich Shape 
Edison Bros. ...... 
Morison Electrical . 
M Fishman ... 
Kaybee Stores 


Total 


299, 119 
233,461 
271,863 
109,066 
197,274 

85,857 


July 
1930 1929 
$20,737,421 $22,521,309 
18,971,315 —4.1 128,830,843 
14,566,471 
11,686,639 
8,041,121 
6,999,631 
5,094,696 


0 082 Pee cos vows 129,755,314 132,394,295 


% 7 Months 7 Months 

Chg. 1930 1929 

—7.9 $152,057,254 $158,331,181 
120,761,550 
97,642,705 
79,331,098 
53,635,340 
52,014,675 
33,867,345 
31,395,337 
25,023,267 
22,325,272 
20,222,296 
12,878,439 
14,479,720 
14,599,053 
15,932,113 


100,059,648 
78,340,038 
63,998,664 
49,696,617 
35,375,674 
34,825,194 
30,266,462 
22,532,319 
20,901,142 
14,510,792 
16,796,304 
15,932,498 
15,631,308 
13,347,325 
13,810,356 
11,502,612 
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NuMBER OF STORES IN OPERATION 
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19 1929 


Kresge 
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PERVERSIVE PROVERBS, No. 1 
“In acalm sea every man is a pilot’. 


But too few there be who 
sense a coming storm. 


Calm seas are not everlasting. Like the restless pulsat- 
ing sea, business has its calms; its storms: its normal and 
abnormal periods. The wise pilot charts his course by the 
wisdom born of experience. 


In any business, in calms or storms, the wisdom born 


of experience demands that all the vital facts and fig- 
ures be regular, timely, and accurate; economically pro- 
duced. That’s a large order. 


We furnish some two hundred insurance companies and 
businesses of many types with current and annual statis- 
tics. Long experience, our flexible organization and mach- 
ine equipment insure timeliness, accuracy and economy. 


Read our book “‘ Charting Courses”; no charge. It is 
helpful to the business pilot who wisely lays his course. 
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Why ... 


WE COULDN'T 
PUT THE MONTH 
ON THE COVER 
do 





AND WHY 
WE ARE PUTTING 
IT ON THE . 
SEPTEMBER 
ISSUES 


IN WOOLWORTH 
STORES IN EVERY 
IMPORTANT CITY 
AND TOWN 
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HOME 

New MOVIE 
illustrated LOVE 
illustrated DETECTIVE 


Many times we have been asked — why the absence 


of a cover date on Tower Magazines? 


Our newsstands are Woolworth stores—in every closely 
populated buying center in America. Magazines had 
never been offered on their counters before—nor any 
dated merchandise. Naturally the first question to 
arise was—will these magazines sell out before a new 
issue outdates them? Tower Magazines had first to 
prove an affirmative answer to that question, before 
we could display the date. 


They have done so— with seven consecutive months of 
selling in record volume. Store after store has reported 
sold out in three weeks’ time, in two weeks’ time, in 
one week’s time, in less. The demand for Tower Maga- 
zines is consistent—they turn over completely in Wool- 
worth stores every month. 


So the September issues carry the month of publica- 
tion on the covers and are on sale August 15th in all 
Woolworth stores. 


An average of 1,297,000* magazines has been bought 
each month—a voluntary circulation, reached without 
a drive, a special offer or even an advertisement, and 
concentrated in the buying centers from coast to coast. 


This “‘alive’’ circulation is valuable to mass products 
now, when every executive is faced with the responsi- 
bility of putting the most intense selling energy into 
fall advertising. November forms are open until Sep- 
tember Ist. 


*Late issues as high as 1,381,000. 


TOWER MAGAZINES 


INCORPORATED 


55 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Boston Chicago 
77 Summer Street 35 East Wacker Drive 
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Is the Bathroom Merely 
a Place to Bathe? 


Brooxtyn, N. Y. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


I wogder now—but isn’t there 
this danger to be avoided in adver- 
tising illustration, that of making 
the product appear so beautiful, giv- 
ing it such an illusion of grandeur 
and magnificence, that a sharp 
comedown is inevitable when the 
product is actually seen, handled, 
and used? 

Isn’t there this danger to be 
headed off? The inevitable disap- 
pointment that results upon finding 
the product to be very much the 
same as its competitors and no- 
where resembling the ideal of the 
illustration, may lead the buyer 
into feeling that he has been tricked 
by clever illustration into buying 
an ordinary lemon where he had 
rightly expected a lovely peach. 

aven’t we all heard skeptics 
and obviously disgruntled people 
discount the appearance of a prod- 
uct in an advertisement saying 

“that’s only the way it looks in the 
picture?” 

Granted, of course, that unusual 
»hotographic and art treatment 
ends an air of charm and dic- 
tinctiveness to the product, don’t 
these methods tend to go so tar 
afield in gilding the lily that there 
is always the possibility of doing 
more harm than good? 

Infusing the commonplace with 
an air of refinement and good looks 
is desirable. Still a colored bath- 
room is a place to bathe in and not 
to worship; soap to remove grime 
and not to create breath-taking 
loveliness; toothpaste to clean teeth 
and not to put the dental profes- 
sion out of business; shaving cream 
to enable men to remove hair from 
the face passably well and not to 
court social esteem; houses to live 
in and not to entertain royalty, 
etc. 

Mitton ADELMANN. 


iY our advertising artists and 
copy writers were forced to 
stick literally to the facts—if 
they were never permitted to use 
their imaginations—our advertising 
would indeed be dull. True, there 
is much beauty to be found in 
many things as they actually are, 
but there are many more things 
that need a little gilding in order 
to make them presentable. 

Let no one think that this is a 
plea for deception. If your prod- 
uct be round, don’t picture it in 
your advertising as being square— 
not even for art’s sake. But an 
artist can put your homely, round 
product in a setting which will re- 


/ 
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sult in a beautiful picture. And 
we believe an advertiser is justified 
in doing this, even though the 
product may never actually appear 
in such a setting. 

A little “snootifying” is cer 
tainly justifiable—so long as it is 
honest. Peirce Johnson, art direc- 
tor of The Ralph H. Jones Com- 
pany, stepped forward in defense of 
idealism in advertising illustration 
only recently.* “The housewife,” 
he said, “has found in her current 
periodical the idealization of soap 
bubbles in a kitchen sink. She has 
observed herself purchasing a laun- 
dry product at a spotless counter 
in an immaculate store. The cold 
cream jar that may later be tucked 
into a crowded corner of her medi- 
cine cabinet is pictured amid acces- 
sories simple but luxurious. 

“And why not? Do not the 
products that have won their way 
to national use deserve the subtle 
flattery artists may give them? 
And most important of all, is not 
the reader herself—or himself— 
flattered by the situation lifelike 
but never commonplace which they 
fit themselves into?” 

Mr. Johnson was answering an 
article by Louis M. Cottin,= i 
which the latter protested against 
the advertising artists who show 
women in evening clothes admiring 
a vacuum cleaner and denounced 
all advertising pictures which put 
on “dog.” He pleaded for more 
pictures of everyday people, the 
kind that eat some of their meals 
in the kitchen. 

But, after studying the advertis- 
ing which is appearing today, we 
are inclined to believe that there is 
no dangerous trend in sight. 

Most of the people who’ buy 
Fords live in homes decidedly less 
pretentious than those shown in 
Ford advertising. 

Campbell’s Soup users don’t all 
set their tables in book-of-etiquette 
style, as the advertising pictures 
show them. 

Armstrong linoleum prospects 
don’t all want such a floor cover- 
ing for their living rooms. 


*“Some Snootifying Is » hn meal 
Printers’ Inx, June 5, 

+ “Why Do Art -~ Pt Snootify 
Homely Products?” May 15, 1930. 
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No Packard owner will ever en- 
oy the “luxurious transportation” 
that the ancients enjoyed, as pic- 
tured in Packard advertising. 

Yet these pictures attract atten- 
tion, and are understood by con- 
sumers who do not take life too 
literally. The pictures represent, 
in some instances, the better things 
in life which we may never enjoy, 
but which most of us desire. 

In fact, advertising—with this 
very idealism—has done much to 
improve the living standards of the 
American people—it has made 
them want better things. 

Idealism can, of course be car- 
ried too far. Advertisers must 
know where to draw the line be- 
tween the ethical and the dishonest. 

And if you will study current 
advertising carefully you will find 
that very few advertisers have 
overstepped the line in striving for 
art atmosphere.—[Ed. Printers’ 
INK. 


Modern Magazines Group 
Appointments 


The following have been appointed 
to the advertis‘ng sales staff of the 
Syndicate Publishing Company, Inc., 
New York, publisher of The Modern 
Screen Magazine and The Modern Love 
Vagasine: J. Fred Henry, Edward Dar- 
ragh and Clement Kracht at New York, 
ind Hoyden Young and Glen Clark at 
Chicago. 

Miss Helen Honig is business mar- 
ager of the two publicat'ons, which are 
to be sold through the S. S. Kresge 
Company and the S. K. Kress & Com- 
pany stores. 


Appoint Baltimore Agency 


Southland Chicks, Inc., a merger of 
four chick hatcheries in Virginia and 
Marvland, has appointed the Winfield 
D. Davis Company, Baltimore advert s- 
ing agency, to handle its advertising. 
Newspapers and poultry journals will be 
sed. 


R. C. Fenner, President, * 


Vortex Cup 
Robert C. Fenner has been elected 
president of the Vortex Cup Company, 
Chicago, Vortex paper cups. He suc- 
ceeds P. T. Potts, who becomes chair- 
1an of the board. 


Lord & Thomas and Logan 


Transfer Edgar Herrmann 

Edgar Herrmann, who has been man- 
ager of the Montreal office of Lord 
& Thomas and Logan, has been trans- 
ferred to the New York office. 
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Changes in Valentine & 
Company 


E. W. Michael has been appointed 
director of trade sales of Valentine & 
Company, New York, Valspar varnishes, 
paints, etc., to succeed N. W. Drescher, 
resigned. Frank P. Connolly, who has 
been with the company for many years, 
has been appointed director of sales 
promotion and will also direct the sales 
promotional and advertising activities 
of the Valentine subsidiary companies. 

M. F. Emerich has been appointed 
director of industrial sales and nard 
Mould has been placed in charge of the 
Canadian interests of the company. 
Other new appointments include those 
of R. D. Sullivan who has been made 
manager of the Chicago branch and 
L. J. Lamb, who succeeds Mr. Con- 
nolly in charge of automotive trade, 
with headquarters in Detroit. 


Robert Winthrop Joins 
Warner Industrial Films 


Robert Winthrop, formerly president 
of Winthrop and Company, New York, 
sales and advertising counsel, has joined 
the staff of Warner Brothers Industrial 
Films, Inc., a oar of Warner 
Brothers Pictures, Inc., New York, as 
a special representative. He was also 
formerly vice-president and a member 
of the plan board of Addison Vars, Inc., 
advertising agency, and prior to that 
had been vice-president of Lydden, 
Hanford & Kimball, Inc. 


Merge as “Sports Afield and 
Trails of the Northwoods” 


Sports Afield, Chicago, and Trails of 
the Northwoods, Minneapolis, have been 
consolidated and will be published 
monthly hereafter as Sports — and 
Trails of the Northwoods. he new 
company, Sports and Trails Publishing 
Company, will have its executive and 
advertising offices at 1645 Hennenin 
Avenue, Minneapolis, and will be headed 
by H. E. Hart as president and C. W. 
Hart as vice-president. 


F. M. Kay with Woolnough 
Corsetiers 


F. M. Kay, who has been editor of 
the Dry Goods Review, Toronto, has 
joined Weelneugs Corsetiers, of that 
city, makers of vers-Form corsets, as 
head of their sales and advertising de- 
partment. 


by 4 Boutelle with Reo 


Charles E. Boutelle, until recently 
director of distribution for the Chrysler 
Corporation, has been appointed regional 
manager in the North Atlantic region 
of the Reo Motor Car Company, Lan- 
sing, Mich. 


joined the staff 
jureau, Seattle, 


William Dunks has 
of the Mail Advertising 
as junior account executive. 
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prospects for your good products live 
within the concentrated trading area 
of Northern Ohio — virile, active, con- 
fident folks who are accustomed to 
good living, good homes and the good 
things of life. 


Combining four great poster companies 
into one (Packer, General, Bond and 
Toledo Poster) created in the Central 
Outdoor Advertising Company a com- 
prehensive service of complete coverage 
throughout the North Ohio market. 
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UsINeSsS 
is Better 
in the Central Circle 


Tt “SNAP-BACK”™ of business in the great North Ohio market 
is setting the pace for general activity the country over. The 
diversity of interests and sound industrial balance of this compact 
region make it a prime market for the “first move” or the “next 
move’ in your selling program. 

Centralize in this forward-minded and forward-moving triple 
million market. Cover it by one plan and one service—the 
most economical means you have ever found to capture a 
major market of this size. 


Write for the Central plan for your business—you will find it just 
the plan you are looking for to obtain big volume quickly this fall. 


THE CENTRAL OUTDOOR ADVERTISING CO., Inc. 


1028 Carnegie Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio - 320 Vance Street, Toledo, Ohio 


(Central) 





When You Sell to Groups Sell an 
Idea—Not Merchandise 


Some Suggestions for Those Who Must Sell More Than One Man in 
a Company 


By A. H. Deute 


General Manager, The Billings & Spencer Company 


ye bat bad enough trying to hold 
one prospect’s attention, but 
put yourself in my place. When I 
sell, it’s to a group of from three 
to a dozen men at atime. I some- 
times talk to more than twenty men 
at a time.” A group insurance 
salesman was speaking. 

“That’s nothing to fret about,” 
was the reply of an ordinary life 
insurance salesman. “When you 
try to hold one prospect’s attention, 
he’s very often trying to get away 
to some other piece of work, the 
telephone is ringing, all sorts of 
things tend to interrupt the inter- 
view. But when you make your 
sales talk to a group, it’s generally 
by appointment. You have been 
The men 


given a definite time. 
to whom you are going to talk 
have gathered in one room to listen 


You have a clear-cut 
chance. You can think 100 per 
cent of your canvass. I have co 
hold my prospect in line with one 
hand, while I work with the 
other !” 

“Grant all that—but you can 
grab off a half dozen prospects or 
more a day. When you don’t have 
a good session with a man today, 
you can skip back to his office to- 
morrow. I may have to work for 
a month or more to set the stage 
for my talk. And after I make 
it, I can rarely expect a definite 
‘yes,’ because each member of the 
group wants to consider my propo- 
sition privately.” 

Group selling is indeed an inter- 
esting type of selling. As a matter 
of fact, it is generally the culmina- 
tion of a number of very well done 
individual canvasses. 

Men who sell the services of ad- 
vertising agencies, industrial engi- 
neering ‘firms and certain forms 
and types of insurance policies are 
frequently engaged in group selling. 

It seems difficult and laborious 


to you. 
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and formal. Yet I know a sales- 
man selling a line of mechanics’ 
tools to the wholesale mill supply 
trade who works hard to get his 
prospect’s organization into a group 
so that he can canvass them in a 
body. 
“Why,” I asked him, “do you 
spend a week or a month to set the 
stage for a group meeting with the 
department heads and executives of 
a wholesale mill supply house to 
whom you wish to sell your line? 
Why not get hold of the buyer, or, 
if you must, the president of the 
company, make your talk, close 
your deal and call it a day?” 


Not After a Single Order 


“We don’t want merely to write 
a single order,” was his reply. “It 
does not do my house or me any 
lasting good to get an order for 
$100 or $1,000 from a jobber. I'm 
not trying to sell him a certain 
stock of tools. My job is to sell 
him the idea of handling the line. 

“One day a sales manager for 
one of my prospects said to me: ‘I 
suppose you expect to sell us a 
couple of thousand dollars’ worth 
of goods this morning.’ He was to 
sit in at a conference which I was 
to canvass. 

“‘No, sir,’ I replied. ‘I’m not 
trying to sell you a couple of 
thousand dollars’ worth of - tools. 
I’m just trying to convince you 
gentlemen that it will be to your 
interests to buy about $20,000 
worth of our goods a year for the 
next 100 years or so.’” 

And right in there lies one of 
the definite undertakings of group 
salesmanship. The man who is 
going to do well selling to groups 
of executives cannot afford to 
think in terms of the individual 
order. He must think in terms of 
selling the prospect the idea of 
buying and distributing his goods. 
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The advertising agency represen- 
tative who is called upon to tell to 

group of men representing a 
prospective client what his agency 
has to offer is not sitting down 
opposite the advertising manager 
to sell him thirteen color pages in 
a weekly. Neither is he trying to 
sell a single group of advertise- 
ments or a series of interesting 
photographs or drawings. He is, 
on the contrary, undertaking to 
point out to that group of men why 
it is to their interest to buy the 
personal service, the personal effort 
and the personal thoughts of a 
group of men who call themselves 
the agency. 

A friend of mine became not 
long ago sales manager of a new 
candy department of a wholesale 
house. He started out with an at- 
tractive catalog, some interesting 
prices and a good sized sample 
case. But he ran into an immedi- 
ate difficulty because the jobber’s 
men were not used to carrying 
sample cases such as candy sales- 
men carry, and the cases were usu- 
ally checked in railroad and hotel 
check rooms. 


Repeat Business Was Slow 


Using the price list and pushing 
the lowest priced specialties which 
were easiest to sell, the salesmen 
did a certain volume of business. 
But too much of it was on short 
margin specialties. Repeat busi- 
ness did not flow in as expected. 
Each order had to be sold all over 
again. 

The sales manager soon realized 
that here was a job—getting a 
wholesale grocery sales force to 
do volume business on a specialty 
line. 

Plainly, the salesmen had not 
grasped the candy selling idea. 
They were not teaching the trade 
why it should buy. 

So the sales manager tried a plan 
of his own. He used nearby stores 
for his trial territory. He made 
his appointments over the phone— 
but he made them for evenings, 
after quitting time in the grocery 
stores. It was understood that the 
clerks might come back accom- 
panied by their wives or young 
lady friends, and that said wives 
and friends would be given com- 
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plimentary boxes of candy to take 


ome. 

Until he could get the definite 
assurance of practically perfect at- 
tendance, no engagement was made. 
But, with the stores in that town 
closing at six o'clock, it was not 
utterly impossible to get evening 
meetings for eight o'clock. He 
promised to be through in time for 
the second show at the movies. 

In short, this man set the stage 
for group selling. 

Then he accomplished the next im- 
portant step—he carefully planned 
and prepared a good program. 

Now, with his audience assured 
and with his program prepared, the 
job was under way. In this case, 
he rather ostentatiously heaped up 
the packages he would distribute 
later. Then he laid out sample 
tray after tray of the lines he pro- 
posed to discuss. And then he 
started his sales talk. 

He talked not about any par- 
ticular piece of candy, nor did he 
make any effort to talk price. He did 
explain carefully that his company 
wanted to supply a certain limited 
group of merchants; how it was 
making candy for « particular 
market. Many of the things he 
said would have fitted in with a 
sales talk for any other factory. 
But most of these people had not 
heard of these manufacturing 
phases before. He was telling 
them interesting things. And then 
he went on to discuss how certain 
individual items were made. And 
as he discussed a certain confec- 
tion, he put his tray of samples 
into circulation. He handed his 
samples out carefully so as not to 
“over-feed” and destroy interest. 

When he was through, he had 
sold that group the idea of selling 
his candy to their customers. He 
had not tried to sell a few boxes 
of this or that. He sold the idea 
to them that they should want to 
sell this line. And at the right 
moment, he asked the question: 
“Can you sell an item as good as 
this?” And his audience was not 
so large but what he could tell by 
expression just about who ought to 
be asked. 

Evening after evening, this sales 
manager followed this program— 
the program of selling the idea in- 
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No 


Crying Room 
at the 


RECORD 


PHILADELPHIA’S aggressive, liberal morning news- 
paper neither holds nor inspires any tearful conferences. 
We waste no time comparing notes on how terrible the 
times are and how rotten business is. We are so busy 
getting out the livest newspaper in town that we couldn’t 
“find the time to weep on one another’s shoulders—even if 
we had the inclination. We're too busy doing our part to 
make Philadelphia a better town in which to sell products. 





AGAIN-in July—a GAIN 
for The Philadelphia Record 


JUNE, 1930 

GAIN % GAIN LOSS %LOSS 
RECORD 49.756 64 oak 
Evening Bulletin. ‘a 5.5 
Public Ledger... . én y 13.7 
Evening Ledger. . via 17.6 
Inquirer ye 349,340 20.6 | 





esens JULY, 1930 

GAIN % GAIN LOSS %LOSS 
RECORD 9.6 = 
Evening Bulletin. ~ 10.6 
Public Ledger... . “A 115,471 13.5 
Evening Ledger. . as 139,228 16.3 
Inquirer ms! 311,727 23.8 
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To be sure, we have no cause to shed tears. Business is 
good with The Record. One of the reasons is that, during 
these months of business hesitation, when other Phila- 
delphia publications are giving their readers and adver- 
tisers less, we have been engaged in the biggest expansion 
program in the 60 years’ history of this newspaper. 
cs a * 

We have been demonstrating our faith in Philadelphia 
business. If we had adopted the frightened course—if 


we had reduced our product—if we had admitted that 
goods could not be sold—we shouldn’t feel justified in ask- 
ing you for advertising. 

ca * * 


We have made our own business good. We can help you 
make your business good. You remember our impressive 
gain in June. And now The Record is again the only 
standard size Philadelphia paper to gain in advertising 
lineage. os 2k. 


When you schedule Record space at present moderate 
rates, you buy on a rising market, reaching a loyal, lib- 
eral, interested following—a following which cannot be 
reached as effectively by any other medium. 


The Philadelphia 
RECORD 


General Representatives: Financial Representative: 
Story, Brooks & Finley, Inc. Robert S. Farley 


Eastern Travel Representatives: Rotogravure Sections : 
The Kennedy Co. Gravure Service Corp 





*The name is fictitious, but we have 
in our files this actual employment 
record of a chemical engineer. It 
shows how these key men move 
about in the Process Industries 
without changing their profession: 
Research Chemist. .Byproduct Coke 
Chemical Engineer. . Pulp and Paper 
Chemical Engineer. . Fine Chemicals 
Superintendent 

Const. Engineer .. Poison Gas Plant 
Plant Engineer .... Fine Chemicals 


Chemical 
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“CONWAY 


goes in for fine 


chemicals 


Conway was construction engineer of a poison 
gas plant before accepting his present position 
as plant manager of a concern producing fine 
chemicals. His employment record shows half 
a dozen changes, but through them all he has 
remained a chemical engineer, no matter what 
his title. 


It is typical of the movement of chemical engi- 
neers in the Process Industries. To equipment 
salesmen, these key men who control sales to 
such a large extent are a problem, because every 
change means a contact broken . . . and a new 
one to be acquired. 


Not so, to advertisers in “Chem & Met.” These 
same chemical engineers, who shift around so 
much in this group of basically similar in- 
dustries, pay to have “Chem & Met” follow 
them wherever they go. Why not maintain 
your contact in this STRAIGHT. LINE way? 


Coming — 


September “Chem & Met” will 
present the most com; lete story 
ag of a subject 


& Metallurgical Engineering ."s 
AB.C. A McGraw-Hill Publication A.B.P. 
Tenth Avenue at 36th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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stead of the merchandise—the ser- 
vice instead of the commodity. 

After he had developed his pro- 
gram, staged his show properly, 
you might say, he took along one 
salesman after another. Before he 
realized how fast time passed, he 
had an even hundred retail stores 
properly sold on the line. 

Just the opposite happened in 
the case of a company which un- 
dertook to put a line of hand 
wrought brass and iron ware on 
the market. The line was ex- 
pensive, but well worth the money 
to people who understood its real 
worth. 

The first attempt to get proper 
dealer representation was based on 
selling the buyers of household 
furnishing departments of various 
department stores. The orthodox 
plan was followed. The buyer was 
taken to see a display of the goods. 
Good merchandise, plus strong 
selling brought about initial orders 
in several instances. And then 
nothing more happened. In each 


case, the buyers finally announced 
that they had made a mistake in 


taking on the line. The small 
amount of sales they had made 
proved the failure. 


Only the Buyer Was Sold 


As a matter of fact, what really 
happened was that nobody in any 
of those departments had been 
properly sold but the buyer him- 
self, and he, while believing in the 
merchandise, did not know how to 
coach and instruct those under him. 

The solution in this case came 
from the advertising agency which 
had been retained to plan and con- 
duct a campaign. The agency ex- 
ecutive on the account saw_ his 
prospective campaign dwindling 
out of sight. Experience in other 
lines had told him what was wrong. 
He asked and obtained permission 
to open five new department store 
accounts. He had permission to 
make each new department store 
account an advertising allowance 
based on 50 per cent of the local 
newspaper space which the depart- 
ment store would devote to the 
line. 

And then he began to canvass 
on an entirely different basis. In 
short, he sold the buyer the idea 
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that here was a line that could 
be a great success or a black fail- 
ure, depending entirely on what the 
departmental sales force knew 
about the line, what lay behind it 
and how and why to sell it. 

In each case, he first of all 
made that sale—namely, selling the 
buyer the idea that this would be a 
success: provided the people in the 
department knew how to sell the 
line—knew why the price was what 
it was—knew why people should 
purchase such articles. 

In each case, the agency execu- 
tive obtained permission to hold a 
meeting with the departmental 
sales force, and then put the story 
before them. At the end he said: 
“Now, some sales people can sell 
this line and make a great deal of 
money for their firms and build 
real friends among their customers. 
But that is possible only when 
those sales people know the line, 
know its background and history 
and know what they are talking 
about. If you ladies and gentle- 
men can do these things, if you 
can talk this line intelligently, here 
is extra money for your company 
and for yourselves, and we shall 
be glad to sell you the line and give 
you the agency. However, unless 
you understand how to handle a 
line like this, it won't sell for you, 
it won’t do us any good to place it 
with you, and we might as well be 
honest with ourselves now and call 
it off if you don’t think we can 
make a success of it. How about 
it?” 

As a matter of fact, this final 
challenge was not made until the 
agency man felt sure that he had 
his hearers with him. He had taken 
them through the line and its sales 
possibilities. He had dangled the 
profits before them. And then he 
put it up to them in a straightfor- 
ward manner. 

There was, after all, very little 
for those sales people to do but 
agree to go ahead and make a suc- 
cess of the line. 

And this brings us to the sum- 
ming up point. In group selling, 
these three factors must always be 
considered : 

1. Assure proper attendance. 
Many a time a salesman actually 
works for weeks, if not months, 
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The Advertag Told 
Him More Than the 


Product Showed Him 


The product is attractive. He 
“onge it up to inspect it. Then 

e reads the Denney Adver- 
tag which reminds him of 
special features that might 
escape the attention. In other 
words, the Advertag tells the 
thing that sells and changes 
many “lookers” into buyers. 


Send us information to work 
from. Our designers will pre- 
pare a free sample Advertag 
for you. Denney also makes 
every other type of tag. 


The Denney Tag Company 
West Chester, Penna. 


DENNEY 
ADVERTAGS 
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to set the stage for his group sales 
talk. 

2. Set the stage properly for the 
show. For a show it is—this busi- 
ness of selling an idea or a service 
or a product to a group of men. 
And the entire program, from the 
first minute to the final move in 
the little drama, must be very, 
very carefully planned and pre 
pared. It is right there that group 
selling makes good or fails tc 
make good. Selling to a group 
calls for thoughtful and careful 
staging and presentation. Samples 
may be desirable. If so, they must 
be well set up and properly dis- 
played. And one must know just 
exactly at what moment the sam- 
ples are to be displayed. Some- 
times a motion picture film is very 
impressive and useful. Always 
the sales talk must be well planned 
and learned. And then there must 
be the ability to handle a rapid 
fire flow of questions from the 
hearers. Many a deal in group 
selling is satisfactorily closed, 
finally, only because the salesman 
could acquit himself well in the 
questions and answers period which 
must naturally come at the end of 
the main talk. 

3. Put yourself in the place of 
your audience. What is there in 
all this for the individuals you are 
addressing ? Why should they even 
be interested? What can they ac- 
complish with all this? 

With these three elements firmly 
in mind and properly taken into 
consideration, group selling is no 
puzzle, no hardship, but, on the 
contrary, a clear-cut highly inter- 
esting and very, very useful form 
of salesmanship. 


Starts Own Business in Atlanta 


Linton K. Starr, formerly director 
of publicity of the Georgia Power 
Company, has started his own - 
vertising and public relations service 
with ~ Wh. in the Connelly Building, 
Atlania. 


New Dayton Business 


Incorporation papers have been issued 
to the Advertisers Service Agency, 
Inc., Dayton, Ohio. The incorporators 
are Harry Israel, Charles E, Cameron 
and Pearl Cubagh. 
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Can Lower 
Prices Take the Place of 
Advertised Brands? 


(Continued from page 8) 
price decline had on the price of 
bread to the consumer ? 

“Soft drinks, in which sugar is 
an important ingredient, have not 
been reduced. Canned goods have 
been slightly reduced but not to the 
levels at which we can buy private 
brands. Package goods are still 
being sold at the same high levels. 

“On one package item alone 
where the average jobber is com- 
pelled to pay $2.50 a case for thirty- 
six packages, we buy the same item 
under our own label at $1.85 per 
case. Bear in mind, however, that 
our product at our low price is in 
every way equal by test to the best 
known advertised brand on the 
market. You can take any of the 
shelf goods from the retailer’s store 
and you will find that in few in- 
stances have national advertisers 
kept pace with the declining com- 
modity trend. 
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“We have checked up in a num- 
ber of our I. G. A. stores just to 
see what percentage of customers 
specifically ask for the advertised 
brand. We found that 65 per cent 
of the consumers never ask for a 
specific brand. The well organized 
dealer, therefore, who knows his 
trade, whose prices are right and 
who renders a real service, has no 
trouble in influencing a great many 
of his customers to accept what- 
ever brands he may suggest. 

“Bear in mind that our dealers 
are so well organized that they can 
meet the competition and sell as 
cheaply as the lowest priced chain 
stores. The average cost of doing 
business for an I. G. A. member 
is 10.89 per cent, as compared with 
18 per cent for the average grocery 
retailer. Furthermore, an I. G. A 
dealer will average around $50,000 
per year business and make a sub- 
stantial profit on his business. We 
are, therefore, establishing a com- 
plete line of I. G. A. products that 
we believe are comparable in qual- 
ity with the best advertised brands. 

“Our 10,000 members today, fea- 





RADIO 











in 1930, a manufacturer of auto-body polishes 
dropped the one weekly magazine he was 
using and ordered 26 quarter-hour recorded 
evening programs in different cities. With 
a broadside to dealers as his only advertis- 
ing tie-up, the first four broadcasts saw the 
biggest month's business in his history. And 
it was an out-of-season month! 
broadcasting schedule shows a tremendously 
increased budget. 


The complete story may be secured from 


SCOTT HOWE BOWEN, inc. 


Radio Station Representatives 
274 Madison Avenue, New York City 


180 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 


His 1931 


Fisher Bidg. 
Detroit, Mich. 


10 High Street 
Boston, Mass. * 
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LAZY 
AUGUST DAYS 


Just The Time 
To Consider That 
NEW LETTERHEAD! 


Ten to one, you will have more 
time in August to lean back in 
your chair and think about that 
NEW LETTERHEAD than at 
any other time in the year. 


Letterhead design has made | 


tremendous progress in the last 
few years. You are doubtless 
aware of it. What have you 
done? Has your letterhead been 
redesigned so that it compares 
favorably with those it has to 
compete with in the morning 
mail? 

Originality of design and a 
touch of color are needed. Our 
organization specializes on at- 
tractive stationery. We sell in 44 
states. No two designs are ever 
alike. We interpret your business 
on your letterhead! 


Free Portfolio 


Monroe letterheads are difficult to describe. 
Our portfolio, sent free, contains an interest- 
ing collection of attention compelling speci- 
mens and gives particulars as to sketches and 
prices. NOW is a good time to look them 
over. Write for your portfolio. 


Monroe Letterhead Corp. 


167 North Union Akron, Ohio 
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turing the I. G. A. brands, have a 
direct interest in seeing it succeed. 
First, it is their own product. Sec- 
ond, no competitor can cut its price. 
Third, and most important of all, 
they are assured of a fair margin 
of profit. 

“Every week our advertising is 
placed in 360 daily newspapers. We 
are spending approximately $600,- 
000 to $700,000 a year for co-oper- 
ative newspaper advertising alone. 
In the fall we begin our national 
advertising campaign in five na- 
tional magazines with an appropri- 
ation of $130,000.” 

Another large voluntary, in dis- 
cussing its future plans to national- 
ize its products, tells me that onl) 
recently it had 125,000,000 private 
labels printed for 500 grocery items 
that it will feature in a national 
campaign. 

Let us analyze, then, what effect 
these new private brands will have 
on the future of nationally adver- 
tised products. 

Unless advertisers find more ef- 
fective ways to co-operate with 
both the large and small food dis- 
tributor and steps are taken to meet 
the price competition that exists to- 
day, advertisers may find their fu- 
ture business seriously curtailed. 
According to available statistics, we 
have approximately 60,000 retail 
dealers, members of voluntary chain 
organizations. There are 995 gro- 
cery chains with a total of 62,725 
retail units. These combined retail 
food outlets therefore total som« 
123,000 units. 

The annual business of the aver- 
age chain and independent volun- 
tary can be estimated conservatively 
at $50,000. In other words, the to- 
tal volume of retail business these 
two food organizations control is 
over $6,000,000,000. The tendenc) 
of these two units, despite their out- 
ward manifestation to favor the ad- 
vertised brand, is definitely toward 
their own brands. 

How much of this $6,000,000,000 
will be diverted to the private brand 
as it continues to expand and re- 
ceive favor from the consumer? It 
is safe to say it will assume con- 
siderable proportions. 

National advertisers must take 
into consideration that the status of 
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the retail dealer has changed con- 
siderably. We find today a new 
type of merchant. He is wide 
awake, alert and modern. He en- 
joys the benefits of co-operative 
buying and advertising. He knows 
how to develop consumer good- 
will and retain it. He considers 
his prestige and good-will to be 
of greater value to the consumer 
than that of the national adver- 
tiser’s. 

We must also consider the con- 
sumer. What is his attitude today 
toward the advertised brand? I 
have already stated that in the face 
of the declining commodity price 
market, consumer buying power 
has been curtailed. Unquestion- 
ably, the earning power we enjoyed 
during former prosperous years 
will return. 

Nevertheless, it is during the less 
fruitful times that consumers de- 
velop new habits and new buying 
tendencies. Today, the consumer 
demands lower prices, and it ap- 
pears that he or she is willing to 
accept the dealer’s recommendation 
of quality, provided it represents a 
substantial saving. 

According to distributors, today’s 
big question is: Can advertising, 
with all its force and its power, 
maintain high price levels while 
commodity price levels are falling? 

This much, it would seem, will 
have to be conceded: Advertising 
has its limitations. If used prop- 
erly and up to a certain point, it 
is one of the most valuable and 
highly productive powers that can 
be utilized economically in the field 
of distribution. But is it proper to 
expect advertising these days to be 
able to sell a product at a price 
that is out of line with the market? 
Can a five-ton truck pull a ten- 
ton load? 

Surely those are questions that 
no manufacturer can afford to ig- 
nore. 


R. H. Dippy Joins McCandlish 


Robert H. Dippy, at one time sales 
manager of the Paiward Stern Printing 
Company, Philadelphia, and, later, at 
the head of his own advertising agency 
business, has joined the sales staff of 
the McCandlish Lithograph Corporation, 
Philadelphia. 
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$50,000 
and UP! 


There are approxi- 
mately 7,000 general 
building contractors 
who do individual jobs 
of $50,000 or more. 


GENERAL BUILDING CON- 
TRACTOR guarantees a cir- 
culation of 5,000 to firms 
within this group which does 
the buying for over four 
and a half billion dollars’ 
worth of new construction 
annually. No other busi- 
ness paper is edited ex- 
clusively for this field. Plan 
NOW for representation in 
September and future 


issues. 


GENERAL BUILDING 
CONTRACTOR—the 
only magazine pub- 
lished specifically for the 
LARGER building con- 
tractor 


GENERAL BUILDING 
CONTRACTOR 
119 West 40th Street 
New York 
#.W. DODGE 


I 


CORPORATION 


GENERAL BUILDING CONTRACTOR 
MEMBER OF A. B.C. BA. 8. P., ING, 
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Lower Prices 
Will Break Any Buyers’ 
Strike 


D F. KELLY, president of 
* The Fair, Chicago depart- 
ment store, sees in present condi- 
tions no evidence to support the 
belief advanced by some that a 
buyers’ strike exists. Commenting 
on this reputedly current phenome- 
non in a talk before the convention 
of the Interstate Merchants Coun- 
cil, at Chicago, last week he backed 
up his opinion by the experience 
during the last two montks of the 
store of which he is head. 

“We feel that the buying public 
continues to be intelligent to the 
point where it recognizes value 
when offered by responsible mer- 
chants,” said Mr. Kelly. “It will 
buy what it needs when offered de- 
pendable merchandise at right 
prices. We do not agree, therefore, 
that there is a buyers’ strike.” 

Last spring, he related, The Fair 
heard that there was no market for 
silk hosiery. The officers of the 
company did not believe the report 
and for the month of June set a 
sales quota in that merchandise 
which, he declared, was so large 
that they did not believ they could 
make it. It was exceeded by 
$35,000. 

In another instance, the store 
sold $85,000 worth of fur-trimmed 
coats within a single week, the 
coats to be delivered the first week 
in November. While most of the 
coats were sold on small initial 
payments, they were bought by 
people whose credit is established, 
Mr. Kelly pointed out, and a will- 
ingness to buy under the right con- 
ditions was definitely indicated. 

He stressed the importance, dur- 
ing a period of falling commodity 
prices, of retailers giving immedi- 
ate expression in their prices to 
any change in the price of basic 
commodities. Retail prices should 
be the barometer of basic com- 
modities, he said. 


Morton Castor, , formerly Loe 
operating manager of the 1 a, 
pany, and Ralph Levy, formerly of ‘the 

Angeles Printin Company, are now 
in charge of sales for the J. C. Houck 
Motor Coach Advertising Company, Los 
Angeles. 
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New Organization to Take 
Over Fishback Company 


A new company has been organized 
to take over the manufacture and sale 
of 3/F Coffee, Virginia Sweet Pancake 
Flour and Syrup and other products of 
The Fishback Company, Indianapolis. 
The new company will be known as 
Virginia Sweet Foods, Inc. 

Incorporators are Frank S. Fishback, 
Frank C. Fishback and M. L. Pernice, 
Jr., president of The Procter & Collier 
Company, Cincinnati advertising agency. 
In addition to the incorporators, the 
board of directors will include Frost 
Bain and Clyde Hunter. 

The new company will be under the 
general management of Frank C. Fish- 
back, who will be executive vice-pres- 
ident. Mr. Pernice will be president, 
Mr. Hunter, treasurer, and Mr. Bain, 
secretary and superintendent. 


Kansas City, Mo., Taxes 


Itinerant Retailers 

An ordinance enacted by the Council 
of Kansas City, Mo., provides that all 
itinerant merchants must pay a license 
tax of $100 a day, with nalties for 
failing to abide by the ordinance. The 
act is aimed at those who sell at re- 
tail or exhibit any wares, whether for 
future or immediate delivery, in any 
hotel, lodging house or apartment 
house. Exemption is granted any 
seller having a legal and permanently 
established place of business in suc 
quarters and to bona fide agents of 
wholesalers or jobbers who are engaged 
in selling goods to retail merchants for 
resale. 


Group Campaign Planned by 


Indiana Fruit Growers 


Approval has been given to a plan 
for co-operative advertising by members 


Indiana Fruit Growers As- 
The plan came up for dis- 
i annual 


ot the 
sociation. 
cussion at the association's 
convention and members agreed to 
contribute to an advertising fund on 
the basis of one cent for each bushel 
and three cents for each barrel of 
fruit sold. Money so raised will be 
expended in a national campaign to in- 
crease the consumption of apples, peaches 
and other fruits that are grown in 
Indiana. 


J. A. Martin with 
William J. Raddatz 
James A. Martin has joined the sales 
staff of William J. Raddatz, Inc., Cleve- 
land, printing. He formerly was assis- 
tant vice-president and general superin- 
tendent of the Britton Printing Co. 


E. Katz Agency to Represent 


Shawnee Papers 
The Shawnee, Okla., Morning News 
and Evening Star have appointed the 
E. Katz Special Advertising Agency as 
national advertising representative. 
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PREFERRED 
FOR 


ELEVEN 
YEARS! 


The ARCHITECTURAL REC- 
ORD is entering its twelfth 
year of circulation leader- 
ship in architect and en- 
gineer subscribers. It is al- 
ready in its fifth year of 
leading its nearest contem- 
porary by over 2,000 paid 
architect and engineer sub- 
scribers—too important a 
part of the whole field to 


Using December, 1929, asa 
basis — which is standard 
practice=-The ARCHITEC- 
TURAL RECORD'S circulation 
to architects and engineers 
was 7,944, and that of the 
second paper was 5,415— 
a difference in The Record's 
favor of 2,529. 


THE 
ARCHITECTURAL 
RECORD 
—A Dodge Publication— 
119 W. 40th St., New York 
F.w. DODGE 


ft 


CORPORATION 


THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD ISA 
MEMBER OF A.B. C. &A. B.P., INC. 
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Simplify the “There are 


». enough problems 
an py S in the daily work 


of any salesman 
to afford cause for sufficient head- 
aches without the necessity of 
working out home office puzzles in 
higher mathematics for them to 
struggle with.” 

J. E. Woodruff, who is in charge 
of sales and advertising for F. C. 
Huyck & Sons, makers of Ken- 
wood wool products, included the 
above sentence in a letter he wrote 
Printers’ INK recently. He was 
talking specifically about sales com- 
pensation and sales quota plans 
that are so intricate that salesmen 
must need be mathematical geniuses 
to comprehend them. 

Continuing, he said—still speak- 
ing about salesmen: “Simplifica- 
tion is the keynote of all our ef- 
forts. Whatever we do must be 
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sufficiently easy of understanding to 
permit our men to grasp its 
fundamentals without concentrated 
study.” 

Mr. Woodruff’s letter brings into 
focus a matter that is wrinkling 
the brows of many sales executives 
—the vital necessity of freeing the 
sales force from all duties that are 
not of a strictly selling nature. 
During the last decade, the sales- 
man’s job has broadened tremen- 
dously. While he has not been 
permitted to forget that his main 
object in life is to get signatures on 
dotted lines, there has been a 
tendency to jam so many other ob- 
ligations into his already crowded 
life that there has been a per- 
fectly natural inclination to forget 
occasionally that a salesman is sup- 
posed to sell. 

He has put up window displays. 
He has assisted in the preparation 
of local campaigns. He has ad- 
vised with his customers on finan- 
cial problems. He has gone out 
with his customers and shown them 
how to sell. He has filled in long 
questionnaires from the home office 
concerning market conditions in his 
territory. 

Briefly, he has operated as a 
combination salesman-sales promo- 
tion man-research worker-credit in- 
vestigator. If he has sometimes 
been inclined to slight his actual 
selling work, surely the pressure 
of other matters was a logical 
excuse. 

But today it is being realized that 
one fact which cannot be blinked 
or argued away is that first, last 
and always the salesman’s job is 
to get orders for the merchandise 
or service he is selling. That 
doesn’te imply that salesmen should 
be expected to keep one eye on the 
order and one eye on the door, 
ready to tear out to the next call 
the moment the coveted signature 
has been secured. What it does 
signify is that the time has appa- 
rently come when sales executives 
must arrange matters so that their 
salesmen can strike a happy me- 
dium between doing nothing else 
but sell and the other extreme of 
performing a multitude of tasks 
not directly connected with his job 
of selling. 
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Don’t Something is hap- 


pening in the re- 
Revise the tail stores. Some 


Beatitudes transforming in- 
fluence is at work behind the coun- 
ters—an influence whose effects are 
making themselves unpleasantly ap- 
parent to many customers. 

The other day, a New England 
housewife asked her husband to 
buy her a dozen buttons. She gave 
him a sample to match. 

Man-like, and ignorant of the 
ropes in such matters, the husband 
invaded a women’s-wear store. He 
showed the sample to a salesgirl 
and said: “I wonder if your store 
has buttons like these.” The girl 
looked at the button. She picked 
it up, turned it over, and examined 
its other side. Then, in a tired 
voice, she said: “I don’t think so.” 

Taking the initiative in the trans- 
action, the man asked: “Where is 
the button department?” Wearily, 
the salesgirl worried at a strand 
of hair that had escaped from be- 
hind an ear; then she said: “We 
have no button department. We 
don’t sell buttons at all.” 

We address no admonition to 
the women’s-wear stores to stock 
buttons. The subject seems broader. 
Recently, Printers’ INK has been 
revealing the details wherein the 
shelves of retailers resemble the 
cupboard of Mother Hubbard— 
how bare they are of sustenance, 
of tangible goods. In the listless 
disinterest of salespeople, in the 
spreading absence of over-the- 
counter salesmanship, many a cus- 
tomer is alert enough to recognize 
an influence that flows downward 
from the store management. 

Perhaps it is timely to remind 
the retail trade that the Scriptures’ 
beatification of the poor in spirit is 
concerned with humility. It does 
not read: “Blessed are they who 
in spirit are impoverished.” 


A Job In ror py 

so we read in the 

for the Interstate Grocer, 

Brooms meat vendors 

have obtained the passage of a city 

ordinance so that they can control 

the sale of frozen foods. The or- 

dinance prevents the sale of meat 

in stores that are not equipped 
with “walk-in” coolers. 
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“We didn’t object to the pack- 
age,” says the secretary of the 
Meat Dealers’ Retail Association, 
“but we didn’t want every Tom, 
Dick and Harry to go into the 
business.” 

Once upon a time, according to 
folklore, a simple old woman tried 
to sweep back the rising tide of 
the sea with a broom. And ever 
since then men have attempted to 
stem the tide of progress with the 
help of puny laws and ordinances. 

Brooms are made to serve a pur- 
pose—the purpose of putting one’s 
house in order. 


The Sins One of the sure- 

fire rules for pro- 

of the duci . 3 ante S 

ucing disbelief is 

Over-Ardent , over-play the 

advantages and super power of the 

thing you are talking about—in 

short, to make it out a panacea for 
the world’s ills. 

In the field of advertising, for 
instance, how often we hear this 
sort of thing: 

“Advertising has created cities 
where first there were only small 
towns, and it has created small 
towns where there were once just 
cross-roads because it is forceful 
and makes us think in terms that 
we would not think of otherwise 
had we not been advertised to in a 
psychological way that makes us 
realize new thoughts. 

“Advertising has made this coun- 
try as progressive as it is today. 
It is the guiding star for mass pro- 
duction that has made it possible 
for the great middle class to live 
like kings. It has given us every 
new invention at a price within 
reach of all. Advertising might be 
compared to a lighthouse, the guid- 
ing light over poor business to a 
better day, and if we will follow 
that guidance whole-heartedly we 
shall have very little to worry 
about.” 

These words, well-intended of 
course, have been lifted bodily 
from a talk made by a reputable 
advertising man before a group of 
retailers last week. And, to be 
fair, they are of course true in a 
sense—in the sense that “modern 
production methods” or any of the 
other principal divisions of business 
might be employed also with equal 
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in each instance where 
the word “advertising” is used. 
For instance: “Modern production 
methods have made this country as 
progressive as it is today.” You 
could make out a good case for 
that, too. And still be wrong. 

Good advertising alone is cer- 
tainly not enough; good production 
methods alone are not enough. 
But take well-planned production, 
add to it sound financing and good 
selling and advertising, plus effi- 
cient administrative methods—that 
is enough. That’s the combination 
which “has made this country as 
successful as it is today.” 

To single out any one factor and 
bless it with 100 per cent credit is 
as theoretical and futile an act as 
the old argument about the prior- 
ity of the hen and the egg. 

To the sane business man such 
favoritism always smacks of bally- 
hoo and absurdity. It never rings 
true. To put advertising in its 
rightful place in the economic 
scheme is all any one can ask—or 
want. 


accuracy 


most buri- 


nesses in which 
Collection collection work is 


Letter a task of some 

Series dimensions, there 
develops out of the years of ex- 
perience a series of collection 
letters. Once thoroughly estab- 
lished, these letters are seldom 
changed. Through good times and 
bad, when business is booming and 
when business seems perilously 
close to the rocks, the same letters 
go out in the same rotation. 

Of course it would be senseless 
to throw experience to the winds 
and discard a collection letter 
series that has proved its worth 
merely because someone may get 
the impression that it is about time 
a change was made. On the other 
hand, there seems little doubt that 
the type of letter which may be 
entirely successful in obtaining col- 
lections during times of good busi- 
ness may not be nearly so effective 
in slack times. It may be that the 
old letters bring back just as much 
money as ever, but the state of 
mind in which they leave the man 
who makes the payment is likely 


Check the !n 
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to be of the sort that does not 
spell future profits for the creditor. 

In other words, there is every in- 
dication that with business matters 
as they are today, those in charge 
of such matters would do well to 
give their collection letters—re- 
gardless of how long they have 
been in use—a minute examination 
to determine two things: 

1. Can they be changed to be 
made more resultful from a purely 
monetary standpoint? 

2. Can they be changed so that, 
without losing any monetary effi- 
ciency, they will, nevertheless, 
build good-will for the immediate 
present and the distant future? 

It is the simplest thing in the 
world to destroy overnight a good- 
will that has been years in build- 
ing. A dealer, for example, who 
has been a profitable and loyal cus- 
tomer for a manufacturer for a 
long period of time, may be irre- 
trievably lost by a collection letter 
that shows no recognition of the 
state of current affairs. 

Collection letter work today is 
going to be a powerful determi- 
nant of the business that is done 
tomorrow. Don’t destroy advertis- 
ing’s effectiveness by slipshod col- 
lection work. 
Shaw-Cramer Company, New 


Business 

W. W. Shaw and F. S. Cramer, un 
til recently sales manager and produc 
tion manager of the ritton Printing 
Company, Cleveland, have incorporated 
The Shaw-Cramer Company, with of- 
fices at 1125 Rockwell Avenue, Cleve 
land. The new company will be engaged 
in the planning, producing and distribu- 
tion of direct-mail ail advertising. 


Death of A, R. Eadie 

Arch R. Eadie, president of the Gehr- 
ing Publishing Company, New York, 
publisher of the National Hotel Revier 
and the “Gehring Hotel Directory,” died 
at Brooklyn, N. Y., last week. He was 
associated with the Gehring company for 
many years as advertising manager be- 
fore becoming president. At the time of 
his death, Mr. Eadie was forty-three 
years old. 


With Mulford Company 


Francis J. Andrews has resi med as 
vice-president of Advertisin ervices, 
Inc., Detroit, and has joined the sales 
department of the Munir Company, 
advertising printer, of that city. e is 
succeeded at Advertising Services by 
Frederick J. Newman. 
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in the WORLD” 


“Amusement Town”—the market of a 
quarter million show folks and _ their 
families, is waiting for your product— 
waiting to spend an AVERAGE weekly 
salary of $72.62! 


THE BILLBOARD has been these people’s 
“Bible” for more than 36 years. Thirty-two 
per cent read no other weekly; fourteen 
per cent no daily publication! 


Take your product where the money 
is, via this direct and favored routel 
Full details upon 
application to 


What Show Folks Buy The Billboard, 
Cincinnati. 
Food Theatrical Equipment 
Clothing Hotel Accommodations 
Footwear Musical Instruments 
Confections Railway Transportation 
Cosmetics Amusement Devices 
Jewelry Premium Goods 
Luggage Tents and Awnings 
Costumes Animals and Pets 
Automobiles Printing and Tickets 
Trucks Publicity Service 
Scenery Building Materials 


(os its HOME TOWN Pa 
47.339 Buyers (ates) Cant Be Wrong! 
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Advertising Club News 


Denver Club Has a Cure for 
Chronic Absentees 


Tue Apvertisinc CLus oF DENVER 
Denver, Jury 23, 1930. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The remarks about club attendance 
have been read with interest. 

Surprising as it may seem, the Ad- 
vertising Club of Denver has ” increased 
its attendance about 50 per cent during 
the summer months, which can mean 
but one thing—a radical increase in the 
fall and winter. 

The new administration. taking office 
July 1, had its plans well laid before 
taxing office. lt appointed an attendance 
committee composed of ten good mem- 
bers, who, within their committee, called 
every member of the club by telephone, 
in order to” bring out a good attendance 
the first meeting of the fiscal year. 

The results were surprising, causing 
an overflow meeting. At each table was 
placed an attendance sheet to be signed 
y members in one column and by 
guests in another column. The next 
week, only those who did not attend the 
previous meeting were calied by phone, 
and this same plan is being followed 
out weekly 

This = is possible in a club of our 
size, approximately 150 members, but 
could also be successful in a club of 
any size, by enlarging the attendance 
committee. Post cards, etc., to absent 
members does not seem to turn the trick, 
but phone calls bring out those mem- 
bers who have not been seen tor months. 
Once started, the chronic absentees 
seem to renew their interest and con- 
tinue to come with a minimum of prod- 
ding. 

Jno. JENKINS, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
* + 


Heads Minneapolis Women’s 
Advertising Club 


account ex- 


* 


Elaine Cleveland Norden, 
ecutive of the Mac Martin Advertising 
Agency, Inc., has been elected pres- 
ident of the Women’s Advertising Club 
of Minneapolis, suscegdinn Katherine 
G. White who has been named chair- 
man of the board of directors. Other 
officers elected are: Vice-president and 
chairman of the program committee, 
Hazel Aarhus; treasurer, Aurilla Smith, 
and secretary, May Gale. 

. 2 


Wins Chicago Women’s Golf 
Cup 


Miss Marguerite Heinrichs, 
Morgan, Brookes, 
in the annual 


of Kosy, 
Inc., won first place 
golf tournament of the 
Women’s Advertising Club of Chicago 


Big Oaks Country Club last 
week. This was her third consecutive 
victory and it gave her permanent pos- 
session of the ant Olson trophy. The 
trophy for next year’s tournament will 
be presented by Miss Heinrichs. 


at the 
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If Meals Are Paid in Advance, 
Members Come to Meetings 


Totepo Apvertisinc CLus 
Totepo, Jury 28, 1930. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
fe noted with much interest 
article about summer attendance. Our 
club has found it quite beneficial to 
give all concerned a complete vacation. 

Of course larger clubs perhaps find 
it advisable to continue summer activi- 
ties. 

We quit about the third week in June 
and do not attempt to resume meetings 
until after Labor Day. This gives the 
new officers time to organize their work 
through the summer, and _ everyone 
seems to come back with fresh enthu- 
siasm in the fall. 

As to the best method of promoting 
summer attendance, my experience with 
other clubs is that attendance can only 
be maintained at a fair average by 
clubs which require payment for meals 
with dues in advance. 

Several leading local clubs collect 
$15 or $20 per quarter, this covering 
13 meals, subscription to the club bulle- 
tin, and quarterly dues. The Advertis- 
ing Club has thus far hesitated about 
adopting this plan, although it has 
proven beneficial in Grand Rapids, 
Mich., and elsewhere, RI 

g. L. 


Executive 
* 


the 


Sisson, 
Secretar) 


+ 


Chicago Council Plans Outdoor 
Advertising Art Exhibit 


An annual exhibit and competition in 
outdoor advertising art will be — 
rated by the outdoor advertising de 
mental of the Chicago Advertising oe. 
cil this fall. Awards in the form of 
plaques are offered for the three best 
works submitted and the entries will be 
placed on exhibition at the Chicago 
Lighting Institute beginning October 13 
this year. 

The competition is open to adver- 
tisers, advertising agencies and artists, 
and original paintings, used for repro- 
duction in campaigns produced since 
January 1, 1929, are eligible. The 
closing date for entries is September 1 
The awards will be made in duplicate to 
advertiser and artist. 

The committee of judges is as follows: 
Percy B. Eckhardt, vice-president of the 
Chicago Art Institute; Duane Wana- 
maker, vice-president in charge of ad- 
vertising of the Grigsby-Grunow Com- 
pany; Oscar Bryn, vice-president 
and art director of Erwin, asey & 
Company; Will Carqueville, art director 
of George Enos Throop, Inc.; and Mark 
Seelen, art director of the General Out- 
door Advertising Company. 

The purpose of the exhibit, it is an- 
nounced, is to show present tendencies 
in outdoor advertising design and to 
increase the effectiveness of outdoor ad- 
vertising by segregating for study the 
best examples of poster design. 


* 
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Ill show you 
an ad-manager for 


fighting times 


—yes, I’ve had to dispense with him, for reasons far 
beyond his control —a man who’s been helping this 
business fight its way forward inch by inch against 
soul-trying obstacles for over two years — a long time 
in our rapid-fire industry. 

Whether it’s a matter of copy to make little ads 
do the work of big ones, or whether it’s meeting 
over-night merchandise changes with johnny-on-the- 
spot advertising plans, or whether it’s choosing the 
right media or the right agency and getting results 
from them, or whether it’s the ability to find efficient 
assistant-personnel, or whether it’s smashing a way 
through problems of advertising finance complicated 
by delicate dealer-distributor relations — we’ ve found 
this man’s judgment to be as shrewd as his execu- 
tion is quietly competent, thoroughgoing, and ever- 
resourceful. 

Especially if you sell radio or other electrical 
products, or if you want results from broadcast ad- 
vertising (he’s a pioneer there) — and most especially 
if your advertising needs to have waste of all kinds 
summarily squeezed out of it, whether by methods 
known or hitherto unknown —I want you to meet 
this man. 

Or if the job you have is the selling of a medium 
or a service — not back-slapping, but hard selling to 
men who must be shown — you may need him even 
worse, for the broad experience he’s had on all sides 
of the advertiser-agency-publisher triangle tells its 
tale in the heavy selling work he’s done for us. 

He prefers to work within fifty miles of Chicago. 
He’s worth more than I’ve been paying him, but he 
listens to reason; the right firm might get him now 
for a hundred a week. 


“President,” 
Box 169, Printers’ Ink, 231 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
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“Millionaires” 
PREFERRED — 


A Circulation for which there is 
no substitute 


L. YOUR logical market is to be found 
among people of more than ordinary means 
—you can buy a“ preferred” advertising circu- 
lation of national scope through THE BARRON 
GROUP — The Wall Street Journal -:- Boston 
News Bureau -:- and Barron’s, The National 
Financial Weekly. 

Here is a circulation which exists solely be- 
cause of the vital importance of the daily news 
and trends in Wall Street to its readers — who 
read for dollars and cents reasons. 

Here is a circulation which reaches, without 
waste, the greatest number of people who have 
the most to spend as individuals on fine homes, 
golf, automobiles, travel, and other luxuries 
and necessities. 

Here is a circulation for which there is no 


substitute. 
A special rebate covering all three papers of 
THE BARRON GROUP 
This special rebate will be quoted to advertisers or 
advertising agencies upon applicati 
Address either: E. B. Ross, Advertising Department of The Wall Street Journal, 


14 Broad Street, New York City, or Guy Bancroft, Advertising Manager of 
Boston News Bureau, 30 Kiiby Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


The BARRON GROUP 


The Wall Street Journal 
Boston News Bureau 
Barron’s, The National Financial Weekly 
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AUGUST MAGAZINES 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES 


(Exclusive of publishers’ own 


advertising) 


The Spur (2 issues) 
Country Life 


Town & Country (2 issues) 66 


House & Garden 
Arts & Decoration 
The Sportsman 
Cosmopolitan 
Nation’s Business 


Vanity Fair 


Forbes (2 July issues)..... s 


Popular Mechanics 
House Beautiful 
American Golfer 
Redbook 

Motion Picture 
Field & Stream 
American Home 


World’s Work 
Harpers Magazine 


Magazine of Wall Street 


(2 July issues)......... i 


International Studio 
Country Club Magazine... 


True Detective Mysteries.. ; 


Better Homes & Gardens. . 
Popular Science Monthly. . 
Review of Reviews........ 
Motion Picture Classic... . 
Physical Culture ......... 
Screenland 
American Boy 

Meme « cavescesdewes caves 
Outdoor Life & Recreation 
Home & Field 

Atlantic Monthly 

True Experiences ........ 
National Sportsman 

Science & Invention....... 
Dream World ..........60: 
Boys’ Life 

Golden Book 

Radio News 

Mentor-World Traveler 
Forum 

True Confessions 

Film Fun 

Picture Play 

Elks Magazine 

Scribner’s 

Hunting & Fishing 
Psychology 

\merican Legion Monthly... 


25 
15 
24 
23 
15 
41 
21 
21 
21 
21 


13 


Lines 

$3,222 
47,338 
44,380 
43,315 
41,412 
34,128 
32,583 
31,283 
28,071 
26,391 
24,377 
21,280 
20,224 
19,521 
18,222 
16,667 
16,016 
15,708 
15,565 
15,309 
14,476 


14,380 
14,024 
13,502 
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| EXECUTIVE 
_ PURCHASING 


| POWER 
| FOR ADVERTISERS 


F you have a product or 
service to sell to execu- 
tives, FORBES offers you the 
ideal medium of contact. 


Each issue of FORBES is 


read from cover to cover 
by business leaders through- 
out the country. 


Other publications in their 
more expansive circulations 
may duplicate the names of 
some FORBES readers, but 
they cannot duplicate the 
serious regard FORBES re- 
ceives on economic, humani- 
tarian and business funda- 
mentals. 

FORBES offers the economy of 
straight-line access to 80,000 ex- 
ecutives who close purchases in 
their own companies, influence 
purchases in companies of which 
they are directors and decide pur- 
chasing policies in public institu- 
tions where they are members of 
the board. 


Send for our exhibit of purchasing 
power of FORBES readers as rep- 
resented by directorships they 
hold. 


FORBES 


B. C. Forbes, Editor 
120 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 


Tribune Tower, Chicago. ..General Motors 
Bidg., Detroit . . . Blanchard-Nichols 
Col R opr ti: Atlanta, Los 
Angel Francisco, Seattle. 
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| sew LIFE FOR OLD 

house organs 
The voice of the house—that’s a 
eee antl Gc tome 
4 yoice—colorful, pleasing, full 


of tone and quality, convincing 
and attractive. 


If your house organ has grown 
hoarse and wheezy, consult Carter 
Service—advertising men and pub- 
lishers. Complete creation and 
production of house organs and 
all forms of direct advertising. 


CARTER SERVICE, Inc. 
393 Seventh Ave., New York 
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Longacre 7778 




















Net Paid Circulation 
Now 23,167 
Advertising Rates: Page, $135; half 
page, $67.50; quarter page, $33.75; 
one inch, minimum, $10.50. Classi- 
fied, 75 cents a line, minimum 
order $3.75. 
PRINTERS’ INK 


type 








is like a violin. In the 
hands of the master it 


becomes a singing, sen- 
sitive thing. It hums 
with color. It sparkles 
with life. Our friends 
have often called us 
Masters of Type. 


SCHMIDT & LEPIS 
Fine Typography 


VANderbilt 
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Lines 
5,25¢ 
5,194 

American - 4,865 

Junior Mechanics & Model 

Airplane News 

Association Men 

Extension Magazine ... 

Open Road for Boys 

American Mercury 

American Motorist 

National Republic ... 

Am. Forests & Forest Life 

Rotarian 

St. Nicholas 

Munsey Combination 

Newsstand Group 

Nature Magazine 

Bookman oR 

Current History .......... 7 1,673 

Street & Smith Combination 6 1,232 

Blue Book 848 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
Vogue (2 issues) 
Ladies’ Home Journal 
Harper’s Bazaar 
Good Housekeeping 
Woman’s Home Companion 60 
McCall’s 


Scientific 


4,516 
4,481 

3,99¢ 

3,651 
3,641 
3,570 
3,234 
2,982 
2,888 
2,484 
2,464 
2,059 
1,773 
1,680 


64,237 
46,371 
44,472 
41,549 
40,948 
33,741 
28,402 
25,525 
24,588 
21,202 
13,483 
12,525 
10,669 
10,65¢ 
10,582 
9,099 
t7,034 
6,498 
5,552 
3,826 
3,558 


True Story 
Photoplay 
Holland’s 


Farmer’s Wife . 
The Parents’ Magazine.... 
Household Magazine 
Woman’s World 

Junior Home Magazine... . 
People’s Popular Monthly. . 
Needlecraft 


Child Life 

Messenger of Sacred Heart 15 3,305 

John Martin’s Book 3 1,341 
tJuly and August issues combined. 


CANADIAN MAGAZINES 

(July Issues) 

MacLeéan’s (2 issues)...... 51 

Mayfair 

Can. Homes & Gardens 

Canadian Home Journal. 

Western Home Monthly. . 

The Chatelaine 

Rod & Gun in Canada 


JULY WEEKLIES 


July 2-7 Pages 
Saturday Evening Post.. 59 


35,507 
35,405 
32,623 
25,195 
21,061 
12,85¢ 
12,80¢ 


Lines 
40,431 
18,688 
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help to sell Sealright Containers 


Enthusiastic clerk, clean-cut and smiling. Fountain, polished 
and new. Focal center and center of action, a Sealright Con- 
tainer, the last word in hygienic equipment. That is how we 
dramatized the modern cleanliness of this product for Van Sant, 
Dugdale and Corner, Baltimore advertising agency. Hundreds 
of clients, enthusiastic about the pulling power of our illustra- 
tions, bear witness that Underwood photographs are selling 
photographs. 

Out of town clients particularly should note that we are equipped 
to supply them with fine illustrations on very short notice. 


tienes UNDERWOOD 
AND UNDERWOOD 
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Collier’s . 

New Yorker 
Literary Digest 
American Weekly 
Liberty .... 
Business Week 
Life 

Christian Herald 


The Nation 

Churchman 

Outlook 

New Republic . 
July 8-14 

Saturday Evening 

Collier’s ...... 

American Weekly 

; eee 

New Yorker 

Literary Digest 

Liberty ... : 

Business Week . 

Seer 

Judge 

Christian Herald 

The Nation 

Churchman 

Outlook 

New Republic 


July 15-21 
Saturday Evening Post 
Collier’s ... 

New Yorker 
Time ... ‘ 
American Weekly 
Literary Digest 
Business Week 
Liberty 

Life 

Christian Herald 
Judge 

The Nation 
Outlook 

New Republic .. 
Churchman 


July 22-28 


Post 


Saturday Evening Post.. 


ED éavsees 
American Weekly 


New Yorker 
Literary Digest 
Liberty ... 
Business Week .. 
Christian Herald 
Life 

Judge cme 
The Nation ... 


Page 
24 
34 
26 

5 

23 


12 


Pages 


83 
29 
10 
39 
38 
24 
17 
14 
9 
7 


3 


PRINTERS’ 
-s Lines 
16,556 
14,694 
11,628 
10,355 
9,974 
5,104 
3,665 
3,517 
3,494 
1,750 
1,55 
1,15 
765 
Lines 
56,752 
19,638 
18,228 
16,765 
16,445 
10,844 
7,436 
5,962 
3,697 
3,197 
2,030 
1,850 
1,765 
1,344 
1,095 


Lines 
66,667 
19,111 
15,173 
14,609 
14,388 
9,558 
7,042 
6,186 
3,116 
3,052 
1,853 
1,700 
1,183 
975 
832 


] 
2 
3 
4 


. Pictorial 


Lines 


INK 


Churchman 


New Republic .. 


July 29-31 


Business Week 
The Nation 

Outlook , 
New Republic . 


Totals for July 


Saturday Evening z 


Collier's 

Time .... 

New Yorke: 
American Weekly 
Literary Digest 
Liberty - 
Business Week . 
Life ; . 
Christian Herald 
Judge 

The Nation 
Outlook 
Churchman 

New Republic . 


Pages 
4 
3 


> 


Pages 


Pages 
330 
110 
147 


137 


11 
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Lines 
1,613 
1,351 


762 


Lines 
5,29. 
1,800 
1,018 


6535 


Lines 
224,961 
75,118 
62,971 
59,008 
58,973 
42,681 
28,851 
28,547 
12,644 
10,798 
10,672 
9,000 
6,048 
5,761 
4,250 


RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS- 


ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI- 


FICATIONS 


Vogue (2 issues)... 

. The Spur (2 issues) 

. Country Life .... 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 
Harper’s Bazaar 

. Town & Country (2 is.) 
House & Garden 


’. Good Housekeeping . 


Arts & Decoration 


. Woman’s Home Comp. 


- MacLean’s (2 July is.). 
. Mayfair (July) 

3. The Sportsman 

. McCall’s coke 
5. Can. Ho. & Gar. (July) 52 


Cosmopolitan 


. Nation’s Business 


Review 


. American 


61,111 
19,813 
16,002 
12,909 
12,696 
10,651 
5,255 
5,148 
2,199 
2,166 
2,128 
1,900 


Norman 
Fargo, N. 
president 
Elks 


20. Vanity Fair 
. Delineator 
2. Can. Ho. Jour. (July). 
3. True Story 
. Forbes (2 July is.) 
5. Popular Mechanics 


101 

79 
70 
68 
66 
66 


69 


25,195 
24,588 
24,377 


21,280 


Elks Honor N. B. Black 


B. Black, publi 
of the 


Association. 


North 


sher 


of the 


Dak., Forum, has been elected 
Dakota 


State 
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Announcing 


the addition to our staff 


of 


Mr. JOHN W. SNOWDEN 


formerly with House & Garden 


Mr. Epéar H. TELFER 


formerly with Charm 


THE 
ll East 44th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Raur CovYKENDALL 


Advertising Manager 
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FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF AUGUST ADVERTISING 


1930 
Lines 
43,315 
44,380 
47,338 
41,412 
35,507 
20,224 


House & Garden 
Town & Country (2 
Country Life 

Arts & Decoration 
MacLean’s (2 July 
House Beautiful 
Vanity Fair 
Nation’s Business .. 
Forbes (2 July issues) 
American 

Cosmopolitan 

Popular Mechanics 
Redbook 

American Home 
World’s Work 

Field & Stream 
Harpers Magazine 
Popular Science Monthly 
Review of Reviews 
Motion Picture 
Physical Culture 
Better Homes & 
Theatre 
American 5 
International Studio 
Atlantic Monthly . << 
Outdoor Life & Recreation 
National Sportsman 

Boys’ Life 

Science & 
Scribner’s 
Sunset 
Scientific 
Forum 
Munsey Combination 
St. Nicholas 


issues) 


issues ) 


Gardens.. 


American 


Totals 
tLarger Page Size. 
*Smaller Page Size. 
tAug. & Sept. issues combined. 


WOMEN 
64,237 
46,371 
44,472 

,549 
948 


Vogue (2 issues) 

Ladies’ Home Journal 
Harper’s Bazaar 

Good Housekeeping 
Woman’s Home Companion 
McCall’s 
Pictorial 
Delineator 
True Story 

Photoplay 

True Romances 
Household Magazine 
Woman's World .. 
People’s Popular Monthly. 
Needlecraft 

American Girl 


Review 


*Smaller Page Size. 


tThree Issues. 


WEEKLIES 


Saturday Evening Post 224,961 
New Yorker 

Collier’s 

Liberty 

Literary Digest 

American Weekly 


Christian Herald 
Outlook .. 


1929 
Lines 
68,133 
60,267 
62,030 
44,478 
46,009 
36,521 
35,158 
*44,550 
36,532 
30,191 


1928 


fa tt tt pg tot t 
SOMKAanhaevin 
ware, ; 


869,833 758,462 


*"S MAGAZINES 


75,692 
64,141 
49,423 
48,066 
34,030 
31,271 
26,898 
29,413 


7114,513 
51,020 
56,393 
42,308 
42,747 


481,574 


Issues) 
213,688 
63,691 
47,087 
72,469 
50, 296 


(4 July 
238,765 
63,136 
65,531 
* 34,230 
54,189 
46,745 
$64,487 
20,481 
12,709 


$7,327 7,988 


1927 
Lines 
63,536 
58,414 
48,012 
43, 014 


OM NIw te? 
bo bo tus So to Xe 
ue © 


ont tet 
> cow 
‘ te ie to Pints 
AIA & Vito to sa 
FROCK RW HK QAOeN DH UME ONmN 


— 


wre 
— & BNI ODD 


$319,130 
$70,034 
$45,622 
195,417 
60,651 
134,419 
24,451 
18,689 
$10,005 
6,268 


Total 
Lines 
234 004 


3,058,905 


337,018 
227,438 
195,305 
173,009 
156,468 
122,238 
109,541 
100,872 
88,563 
81,450 
47,988 
31,890 


996,544 
255,869 
233,358 
230,967 
207,817 
192,497 
181,748 


27,631 





Totals 
tFive Issues. 
*Smaller Page Size. 
Grand Totals 


607 ,600 566,208 


1,959,007 1,770,082 


684,686 


1,886,720 


2,440,547 


7,273,724 
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IN the _ >. of 1930 


Advertisers 


— have invested more money 


— used more Black and White pages 


— used more Color pages 


THE 
QUALITY 


in 


THREE 


as a unit than in the same 8 months, 1929. 


Special Combination Rates insure the most 
Economical and Effective way to influence 
a million of the most substantial men and 
women in America through 


THE QUALITY THREE 


Atlantic Monthly Harpers Magazine Scribner's Magazine 


aa ta 4 4 ay oe oo 
SR 





The 


Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


FEW weeks ago, the School- 
4 master made one of his periodic 
protests to the Class concerning 
those persistent individuals who in- 
sist on obtaining and using figures 
purporting to indicate the total 
amount of money spent annually 
for advertising purposes in this 


>» 


Sid 


i 


— 


country. These figures, the head 
of the Class pointed out, are but 
guesses and for that reason, as well 
as for others which he mentioned, 
are better unused. 

Now, with a Niagara Hudson 
Power Corporation advertisement 
to support him, he wants to demol 
ish another pseudo-fact that arises 
with irritating frequency. The 
Schoolmaster has in mind none 
other than the famous—or infa- 
mous, depending upon the view- 
point—mousetrap quotation which 
has been credited to so many 
sources. 

If figures that are supposed to 
indicate this country’s total adver- 
tising appropriation have been dis- 
tinctly harmful to advertising, then 
this nice-sounding but ill-advised 
remark about the man who builds 
a better mousetrap having a beaten 
path made to his door, even though 
he live in the woods, is certainly 


runner-up for honors as a thorn in 
advertising’s side. 

In all this discussion, however 
the mouse-trap maker, himself, has 
enjoyed anonymity. An eager world 
has never been permitted to gaze 
upon his countenance. But now 
comes the Niagara Hudson Power 

Corporation and, in a cur 
rent newspaper advertis« 
ment, exposes the honor- 
able gentleman to the piti- 
less glare of publicity 
Would it be unfair wer: 
the Schoolmaster to re- 
mark that the old fellow 
doesn’t show uv so well 
under the spotlight? 

The illustration whicl 
the Schoolmaster has 
tacked up on the exhibit 
board for the edification 
of the Class appeared in a 
piece of copy captioned 
‘The Mouse-Trap Maker 
Comes Out of the Woods.” 
The text reads, in part: 

“Business hadn’t been so 
good with the old mouse 
trap maker. He still mac 
the finest mouse-traps. Yet 
fewer and fewer villagers 

followed the proverbial ‘beaten 
path’ that led through the woods 
to his door. 

**Why don’t you move?’ the vil 
lage wise man asked. ‘Why not 
locate your plant nearer its mar 
ket? You may pay a little more 
for your raw material, but you'll 
pay a lot less to market your fin 
ished goods.’” i 

Good advice, opines the School 
master. So good, in fact, that 
indefatig: able advice-giver that lx 
is—he can think of only on 
thought to add to it. To wit 
There are two ways of moving 
nearer to one’s market. One is by 
an actual physical transference of 
the factory; the other by advertis 
ing, which also serves to bring th 
factory closer to the trade and t 
the consumer. Both together mak: 
the life of the mouse-trap maker 
deep in the woods a most unattrac 
tive and unprofitable existence in 
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Realtors—America’s Homebuilders 


Faz 
now 
wer 
cur 
tise 
nor 


The replacement market in 


BUILDINGS 


Property management is 
an important part of the 
realty business. Thousands 
of homes, apartments and 
store buildings are cared 
for by Realtors. Annual 
expenditures for replace- 
ments involve millions of 
dollars and provide a reg- 
ular, active market for 
materials and equipment. 


In addition to this, other 
buildings not regularly in 


ally 


NATIONAL 
REAL ESTATE 
JOURNAL 


their care are listed with 
Realtors to rent or sell. 
Realtors suggest modern- 
izing to enhance the value 
of these buildings—and 
carry out the work. An- 
other active market in old 
buildings. 


Sell these two supple- 
mentary building markets 
as well as the new home 
and apartment market 


through the 


Porter-Bepe-LANGTRY CORPORATION, PUBLISHERS 


139 N. Clark Street 


Chicago, Ill. 
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G GURSE/ 


There is an organization 
which specializes in unusual 
entertainment and good 
music for Conventions and 
all affairs where good enter- 
tainment is appropriate. 


We have been able to dem- 
onstrate our experience for 
quite a number of the na- 
tional advertisers who have 
already retained us to pro- 
vide their entertainment. 


Let’s see if we can’t offer 
something novel for your 
next affair. 


at 


Louis €. Walters 


1680 80 BROADWAY- N.Y.C 


COLUMBUS 6680 

















printed matter 


correct postage 


Avoid waste 
and returns.. 
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this high commercial day and age. 
= = 


From a little town in Michigan 
called Hermansville comes an ad- 
ministrative idea which some mem- 
bers of the Class may find useful, 
or at least provocative. Its perpe- 
trator is I. W. Rowell, president of 
the Lakeside Company, which 
manufactures ventilators and fur- 
nace blowers. 

While the company is only a little 
over three years old, by far the 
majority of its success, the School- 
master understands, has come with- 
in the last year. For instance, sales 
for this year (yes, 1930) are ex- 
pected to show a 400 per cent in- 
crease over the previous period. 
Yet it is just starting and Mr 
Rowell is still very much in the 
process of perfecting his organiza- 
tion. 

One of his methods is to send 
out to his men (including his 
agency account executive) a daily 
digest of what the home office at 
Hermansville is thinking about and 
doing. It includes excerpts, un- 
favorable as well as_ favorable, 
from the morning’s mail, and any- 
thing else which Mr. Rowell feels 
his men—as partners in the busi- 
ness—should know. In no sense 
does it attempt to function as a 
pep sheet; its aim, in effect, is to 
project beyond the home office 
walls a purely informative cross- 
section of what’s up at the moment. 

In the words of one of the men 
who receives this Daily Digest, 
“It makes you feel as though you 
are each day taking an airplane 
jump to Hermansville to sit in on 
an executive lunch at which the 
problems of the day are being laid 
open.” If many of the other recipi- 
ents feel that way about it, then 
certainly nothing more is needed to 
justify whatever expense and time 
the Digest consumes. 

What company—especially a new 
company—would not give a lot to 
have its entire executive organiza- 
tion thinking right along in the 
same channels with those few who 
form the policy-guiding home office 
group? 

. tia 

Two weeks before the final ex- 
amination of the students in a 
course of advertising, their in- 
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higan 

= PPORTUNITY 
mem- 

seful, 
mnt of In the Machinery Field 
thick = ° 
A heavy duty machinery house whose advertising poli- 
cies are established, wants a young man who has had 


little iii : ‘ , ee 
definite experience in machinery advertising. Age from 


r the 

a twenty-five to thirty. 

ws This is the work to be done: Make attractive layouts, take 
p ex- photographs and deal with engravers and printers. There will 
it in- be a considerable amount of printed matter to be forwarded to 
Pane dealers; there will be lists to supervise and mailing schedules 
1 the to keep. Ability for layout work is essential. 

niza- In addition to the above requirements, it is essential to keep 


proper records and generally, to proceed in an orderly fashion. 


send ‘ 
The business is located in New Jersey, about twenty-five miles 


his 














daily from New York. We believe this is a good opportunity. 
os “i State experience, age and salary expected. 

al am . ; 

“ane Address “O,” Box 168, Printers’ Ink, 
able, 

any- 
feels 
Dusi- 
ense 
aS a 

S to 
ffice whoopee! everything in its time and 

‘Oss- \ place. When you need positive knowl- 

ent. edge essential in the advertising field, 

men consult the Standard Advertising 

gest, Register — the Red Book. 

os The Standard Advertising Register ts a thoroughly 
ane dependable Serrice giving you the essential details 
| on about National Advertisers and Advertismg Agencies. 
the Our large force ts constantly busy with revisions. We 
laid aim to keep abreast of the current changes. There 
ipi- is no Serrvce so thorough or complete. Write our 
hen nearest office 

1 to Quit Guessing - Get the Register! ! 
ime 

National Register Publishing Company 

1ew 245 Fifth Ave., New York 140 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
, to 7 Water St., Boston 929 Russ Bidg., San Francisco 
- Chamber of C ce Bidg., Los Angeles 

the 





yho 


fice 


‘GIBBONS knows CANADA 
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Can you get 
ageney 
accounts? 


And have you occasionally wished 
for an opportunity to align your- 
self with a creative man of pro- 
nounced ability—threugh collabo- 
ration with whom, in an agency 
relationship, you could be assured 
of both distinguished work for 
clients and an equitable division 
of proceeds for yourself? 


This message is from that creative 
man. He is ready to listen to an 
agency business-producer who sees 
the logic and possibilities of such 
an alignment. A man is sought 
whose selling capacity and grasp 
of advertising fundamentals are 
such that—were he a creative man 
besides—he would feel qualified 
to organize an agency business of 


his own. Address “2,” Box 20, P. 1. 


“Wr RESIGN 


effective August 31st. 
Some advertiser, some agen- 
cy, you perhaps, may then 
command my services 


Three years of technical 
copy and, to date, over seven 
years as account executive 
in one of America’s largest 
agencies permit me to offer 
thoroughly competent mer- 
chandising assistance. 


Every form of publicity ex- 
pression . rom diminu- 
tive rate holder to massive 
convention display has been 
planned and executed by me 
and under my supervision. 


I offer to the assignment of 
managing a department, or 
of contacting a group of ac- 
counts, a mind and hand 
thoroughly trained in the in- 
tricacies of advertising . . . 
a man who can contact, 
plan, write and get things 
done. 


Shall we get together and 
exchange information? 


Address “N,” Box 167 
Printers’ Ink 
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structor announced that the tables 
would be turned. Instead of pre- 
paring a quiz for his students, he 
instructed the students to submit 
questions for him to answer. 

This idea, in the opinion of D. A. 
Sullivan, promotion manager of the 
Pittsburgh Press and instructor of 
advertising at the evening school 
of Duquesne University, success- 
fully accomplishes two or pre 
First, it reveals how much of : 
understanding of a. hes 
been acquired, and, second, af- 
fords an opportunity to - baad up 
any vague points which a student 
might hold. 

“I asked each student,” Mr 
Sullivan tells the Schoolmaster, “to 
bring in five questions which migh 
be helpful in clearing up any 
phases of advertising which I had 
not interpreted clearly during the 
year. In the fundamental class 
each of twenty students handed in 
five questions. We worked fast 
during the two hours and managed 
to dispatch the 100 questions to the 
satisfaction of the class. In the 
advanced class, fifty questions were 
answered. 

“Students’ marks for the year 
were determined on the intelligence 
of the questions they asked. The 
interesting part of the procedure 
was that out of 150 questions there 
was very little duplication and there 
were comparatively few unneces- 
sary questions.” 


Russell Lockwood, Chairman, 
Advertising Achievement Week 


Russell Lockwood, president of the 
Lockwood-Shackelford Company, In 
Los Angeles advertising agency, | 
been appointed general chairman of 
vertising Achievement Week for 
Pacific Coast, This week, which 
sponsored by the Pacific Advertisi: 
Clubs Association, will be held in 1931 
from May 4 to May 9. Mr. Lock 
wood will preside over the activities « 
the thirty advertising clubs of the 
Coast in their programs during this 
week, which will later be reviewed 
the annual convention of the Pacit 
Advertising Clubs Association to 
held at Long Beach, Calif. 


Chicago Women’s Club 


Appointment 
Miss Florence Neighbors, of Carroll 
Dean Murphy, Inc., has been appointe 
treasurer of the Women’s Advertising 
Club of Chicago to fill the unexpire 
term of Miss Helen Crawford; resigned 
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\dvertising Mounts the 
Pulpit 


F ROM time to time people who | 


have seen the effect of com- 
modity and service advertising on 
American living habits and cus- 
toms have suggested it as a me- 


dium for implanting ideals and | 
otherwise. | 


ideas, religious and 
Churches have advertised from 
time to time. But little that is im- 
pressive in the way of consistent 


advertising has been done. Fur- | 


thermore, the principal objective 
has been to induce people to come 
to church to get their religion. 

A campaign that is being con- 
ducted in newspaper space submits 
itself as an out-and-out effort to 
sell religion. The campaign is 
sponsored by the Business Men's 
Gospel Teams, an interdenomina- 
tional movement started during the 
war at the Great Lakes Naval 
Training School. 

“We became convinced,” says 
\. N. Carstensen, vice-president, 
“that religion, like anything else, 
must resort to modern efficiency to 
meet modern conditions. Advertis- 
ing provides a far larger audience 
than the pastors of all denomina- 
tions can possibly reach.” 

The copy of the main message 
of the campaign is entirely Biblical. 
It consists of selected quotations, 
built around some central theme, a 
different quotation being used each 
week. The theme is a quotation 
from the Bible and is used as a 
headline. There is no preaching 
and no drawing of morals or con- 
clusions of any sort. Copy is 
purely religious in content and 
without sectarian note. 


Readers of the advertisements | 


are invited to send in suggestions 
for quotations and copy themes to 
be used. There has been consider- 
able response and a number of 
ideas have been submitted. 

_It is intended also that the 
financing of the campaign shall be 
co-operative. In each advertise- 
ment appears a request for funds 
to carry the messages further. 
Probabilities are that the messages 
will appear three times a week and 
it is hoped, eventually, to have 
them appear daily. 
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500 PICTURES with 
*5 Worth of FILM 


IT’S THE KIND of camera 
you need, the Memo. Not 
much largerthan your hand, 
it takes 50 pictures with a 
50-cent film. Takes them 
fast and sure, too. Your sub- 
ject doesn’t have to be still. 
Just snap the Memo to your 
eye and, presto, another un- 
usual picture is yours. And 
versatile! The Memo gives 
small prints for illustrating 
letters . . . enlargements for 
the album . . . and, best of 
all, complete reels with titles 
to show on the screen. What- 
ever other cameras you have, 
you need a Memo — the dif- 
ferent camera that applies 
photography to hundreds of 
new uses. 

Memo pictures are 

shown onthe screen 


by the Memoscope 
$19.50 


Memo Camera $20 
including Case. 


Focusing Models to 
$40 





AGFA ANSCO OF BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
Please send me free 56-page Memo handbook 


a ane . ss 


Address__ 20 
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Reader Interest 
Founded on 


Merchandising Ideas 


The American Lumberman is 
read by foremost lumber and 
building material dealers every- 
where because of the practical 
sales-creating ideas and helpful 
merchandising information it 
contains. Have you seen a copy 
lately? 


American iumberman 


Est.1873 CHICAGO a.B.c. 











THERE ARE 


64,000 


English-Reading 
Families in St. Paul 


91% 220 


St. Paul Dispatch 





An Organization Concerned 


with Doing One Thing Well | 


intelligent 
Window Display 

Installation 
Write for photographic samples 


Neighborhood Stores 
Display Service, Inc. 
508 South Franklin Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Succeed “Butter and 
Cheese Journal” 





pany, Milwaukee, is to be replaced by 
three monthly business papers as fol- 
lows: National Butter Journal, National 
Cheese Journal and Concentrated Milk 
Industries. The change becomes effective 
September 1. 

Each paper will be confined to its 
own industry, according to H. P. Olsen, 
president, who states that the change 
has been made in order that each in- 
dustry might be given more highly spe 
| cialized editorial matter. 





Changes on Lorain “Journal 

John W. Graham, advertising manager 
of the Lorain, Ohio, Journal, for the 
last three years, has been appointed 
business manager of that newspaper 
Stanley F. Thompson, assistant adver- 
tising manager, succeeds him as adver- 
| tising manager. 

Mr. Graham succeeds D. F. Willian 
who has been business manager of the 
Journal since 1924. Mr. Williams } 
been appointed business manager of 
Mansfield, Ohio, Journal. David Gibso: 
publisher of the Lorain Journal, will 
also be publisher of the Mansfield 
Journal. 





Lander Company Appoints 
Frazee Agency 

The Lander Company, New York, 
manufacturer of cosmetics, has ap- 
pointed Harold D. Frazee & Company, 
Inc., New York advertising agency, t 
direct its advertising account. A radio 
test compaign is being carried out on 
seven radio stations, preparatory to a 
campaign on a list of one hundred 
stations. Magazine advertising will 7 
be co-ordinated with the radio bro 
casting. 


Appoints A. D. V. Agency 

The A. D. V. Advertising Company, 
New York, has been appointed to direct 
the advertising account of Ramses, 
Inc., decorative novelties for the toilet 
goods trade. Business-paper and direct 
mail advertising will be used. 


Now Pace, Inc. 

Pace, Inc., is the new name of The 
Pace Company, Chicago advertising 
agency, which has been incorporated 
The change is one of name only. 


Mailing Lists 
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The Butter and Cheese Journal, pub- 
lished by The Olsen Publishing Com. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





Circulation Managers 


General magazines. Approximately 3900 


names of live subscribers available. Make 


ffer. Box 542, Printers’ Ink. 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 


Muncy Placement Service 
Specializing in Advertising Personnel 
Executives—Craftsmen—Juniors 
Secretaries—Clerical 
280 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Caledonia 2611 
Elizabeth Muncy for 10 years in charge 

of employment bureau of AAAA. 


@ VOCATIONAL BUREAU, INC. @ 


105 W. 40th. (Est. 1920.) Interviews 9-2. 
W. A. Lowen—Adv. Placement Specialist. 
a ro Service Salesmen: For 

, $50 D.A. & Com.; for Detroit, 











$10, 000 u 

ADV. ILLUSTRATOR: Detroit, $7,500- 
$10,000. 

COPY MEN: Und. 38; Al ag’cy exp.- 
to $6,500. 


Other Attractive Openings. Register Free. 
HELP WANTED 


ADVERTISING SALESMEN — Full or 
part time; original direct mail plan; re- 
peats; big sellers; big down payment 
with each order. Give experience. Box 
538, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST—General ability for trade 
journal work. To take private of- 
fice space as partial compensation 
for work. Phone Ashland 6280. 


MAN—to sell sell advertising; good connec- 
tions in wholesale and manufacturing 
dry goods or apparel field in Chicago es- 
sential ; aggressive worker; splendid op- 
portunity, Bi Box 543, Printers’ Ink. 


Printing Sale Salesman—A splendid opportu- 
nity for the right man in New York, to 
represent a first-class printing establish- 
ment, capable of producing $300,000.00 
worth of printing annually. Plant with- 
in one hour from New York City. Can 
arrange for daily personal contact. Com 
mission basis. Box 537, Printers’ Ink. 


____ MISCELLANEOUS 


OFFICE SPACE IN ADVER- 
TISING AGENCY BRANCH, 
Graybar Bldg. Desirable, cheap to 
right party. Box § 539, me 
POSITIONS WANTED 


VISUALIZER, ART DIRECTOR 
Originated illustration ideas, type arrange- 
ment, physical appearance many success- 
ful big national campaigns; New Yorker; 
go anywhere. Box 550, Printers’ Ink. 

ART and Production 
Vogue trained—capable Artist. Layouts— 
Dummies, magazine make-up—catering to 
Feminine accounts. Smart—good taste. 
Age 29. Box 545, Printers’ Ink. 


THE YOUNG MAN, 24—whose adver. 
tisement appeared in last week’s Printers’ 

(same box number) believes he can 
create copy, ideas—has tact and a per- 
sonality—and is capable of receiving the 
necessary training to make him of service 
in an executive capacity. Box 504, P. I. 

















TRADE PAPER REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CHICAGO TERRITORY. Capable, 
honest hard worker with excellent record. 
G. I. Hallock, 820 East 61st Place, 
Chicago, Ill. 

STRAIGHT THINKING CREATIVE 
WRITER and planner, with rare ad- 
vertising, promotion and magazine ex- 
perience available. Anywhere. Box 
536, Printers’ Ink. 


Sales Promotion Specialist — “My , 45 
years’ sales and advertising eagerness 
qualifies me to create a profitable new 
sales promotion department or revitalize 
an old one. Box 554, Printers’ Ink. 

Salesman-Merchandiser — Experienced 
division manager. Peculiarly fitted to 
train new or low producing men. Past 
four years in automotive brake and as- 
bestos products. Box 551, Printers’ Ink. 


SALES- ADVERTISING MAN- 
AGER — 16 years’ experience. 
Real record of achievement. Box 
555, Printers’ Ink. 


EXPERT RADIO WRITER 
. Sp 4A agency network programs: 
ears newspaper reporter, editor; 
blicity director. College woman. 
_ 547, Printers’ Ink. 


WOMAN—Sales promotion, advertising 
or executive assistant. Twelve years’ 
electrical and radio experience in sales 
organization, direct mail, advertising, 
office management. Box 540, Printers’ 
Ink, Chicago Office. 

Young College Man—advertising agency 
experience—copy, layout, production, me- 
dia, contact on national and retail ac- 
counts. Excellent executive material for 
agency or advertiser. 25, married, refer- 
ences. Box 546, Printers’ Ink. 


NEWSPAPER COPY EXPERT, seven 
years with foremost daily in U. Ss. Fif- 
teen years’ general sales and advertising 
executive experience. Seeks high-class 
connection. 70 anywhere; now employed 
near N. Y. C. Box 544, Printers’ Ink. 
RADIO MANAGER 

of outstanding ability and proven success 
with leading Advertising Agency .. . 
recognized as one of the most productive 
men in the field . now available. 
Box 541, Printers’ Ink. 


COPY WRITER who is splendid “visual- 
izer. Ten years’ outstanding experience 
creating NATIONAL, MAIL ORDER, 
DIRECT MAIL largest accounts; for- 
merly New York most prominent agen- 
cies; go anywhere. Box 549, P. I. 


8 YEARS ALL AROUND ADVERTISING 
Single man, 27, actively experienced in 
agency, newspaper, direct mail, promo- 
tion, house organ, merchandising, copy, 
layout, production, etc., seeks charge of 
advertising office or assistant to adver- 
tising manager. Box 553, Printers’ Ink. 
ASSIST ART DIRECTOR 

Young adv. man for years assist. art dir. 
also buying and supervising art. Excel- 
lent experience and knowledge of layout, 
_art, and all prod. methods, wants con- 
nection with adv. agency or advertiser 
in N. Y. Box 548, Printers’ ink. 


Art and Production Man 


With unusual creative ability. Fine 
hand-lettering, distinctive layouts, fin- 
ished art work. Excellent knowledge of 
type faces, engraving methods and print- 
ing production. Box 552, Printers’ Ink. 
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America’s Finest 
Engraving Plant 


Is Chicago's Best Located 
Engraving Plant... 
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CV-312 CHICAGO, ILL. PHOTO SHOWS VIEW NORTH 
FROM COLLINS AND ALEXANDER'S ENGRAVING PLANT 
OVERLOOKING ADVERTISING'S DOMAIN. THIS RE- 
MARKABLE SHOP IS SITUATED ON THE 25rd FLOOR 
OF A MODERN OFFICE BUILDING WITH 75 AGENCIES 
WITHIN A RADIUS OF 3 BLOCKS -- 48 WITHIN 2 
BLOCKS -=- AND 30 BUT 1 BLOCK. A PHYSICAL AD- 
NANTAGE THAT HAS DEMONSTRATED ITS WORTH DAILY. 


Collins & Alexander, Inc. 


(formerly Collins & Inglis, Inc.) 


65 East South Water Street 
Chicago... 
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